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Gum massage 
interests the children— 
teaches them a valuable 
health lesson” 


—writes a Kentucky 
School Nurse 


Morning, noon and night- At home, this wise little 
modern soft foods deny the __ girl practices the healthful 
gums the hard chewingthey habit of gum massage with 
need for health, her tooth brush, 





“Our drills in gum massage teach the children 
that gums need stimulation and exercise to stay 
firm and healthy’—reports one teacher. “The 
drills interest the youngsters and help them to 
better oral health.” 








Thanks to Many Health-Minded School 

Teachers Thousands of Youngsters Are 

Getting a Real Start Toward a Lifetime 
of Dental Health 


T IS A SPLENDID tribute to modern teachers all 
I over the country that thousands of children 
already know the importance of strong, firm gums 
to sound, healthy teeth. For, through regular class- 
room drills in gum massage, these helpful teachers 
are encouraging young Americans to form this 
valuable dental habit. 

And the necessity for gum massage is easily un- 
derstood—even by children in the primary grades. 
Today’s soft foods are often to blame. They deprive 
gums of the hard chewing they need for health. 
That’s one reason why gums become lazy, tender 
and weak. Then often follows that warning signal 
—a tinge of “pink” on the tooth brush. 

“Pink tooth brush” is a call for help from the 
gums. That’s why modern educators stress the 
value of gum massage to help keep gums firmer, 
healthier. The technique is simple: the index finger 
is placed on the outside of the jaw to represent the 


tooth brush and rotated from the base of the gums 
toward the teeth—while the teacher explains how 
circulation is speeded up within the gum tissues— 
how gums respond to this stimulating massage 
with new firmness. 

As an aid to massage, Ipana is particularly bene- 
ficial. For Ipana is designed not only to clean the 
teeth but, with massage, to help the health of the 
gums. 

Try Ipana yourself. Every time you brush your 
teeth, massage a little extra Ipana into your gums. 
Let Ipana and massage help show you the way to 
firmer gums, brighter teeth, a sparkling smile! 





Published in the Interest of Better Health 
by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT .. -« 


Glimpses of World Conference 
In Education at Tokyo 


Spree TIME had gone 


on that memorable 
second day of August. Myriads of lights, 
strung like strands of pearls through the 
avenues of this Oriental city by the sea, 
lighted the way for thousands as their 
footsteps bent toward one of the world’s 
important imperial seats of learning. 


At ten minutes after eight o'clock a 
dapper young school man dressed in occi- 
dental style appeared at the main en- 
trance of the auditorium of The Imperial 
University of Tokyo. In his hand he car- 
ried a small hand-bell, the kind one fre- 
quently sees on the desk of the teacher of 
a rural school. He paused for an instant 
as he looked out over a vast concourse of 
people, and then began vigorously to ring 
the bell. 


The throng moved toward the numer- 
ous entrances to the great hall, and in a 
few minutes every seat was occupied. 
The most interesting and unique school 
of the world had been called to “books.” 
The great gallery was filled to capacity 
with Japanese educators. The entire 
lower floor was reserved for the dele- 
gates who came from other nations. The 
writer arrived early in order to witness 
the arrival of the other foreign delegates. 
It was an unforgettable scene. The tur- 
baned heads from India mingled with 
olive-skinned natives of Spain. The at- 
tractive costumes of the Filipinos were 
in striking contrast with the equally smart, 
but widely different costumes of Ameri- 


cans. Western dress, however, prevailed. 
Canada, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
China, Norway, Siam, Manchukuo, Ha- 
waii, Hungary, Denmark, England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, Germany, France, Italy, 
Turkey, Poland, Cuba, Egypt, Bolivia, 
Guatemala, Luxemburg, Puerto Rico, 
Argentina, Dominica, Ceylon, Switzer- 
land, Venezuela, Afghanistan, Yugo- 
slavia, Austria, Bermuda, Australia, and 
good old U. S. A—all were represented. 
What an interesting group of people with 
their many languages, manners, and cus- 
toms! Perhaps no more heterogeneous 
group ever gathered under one roof. One 
saw among them leaders and scholars, 
men and women who are molding the 
thought of a century. 


After the great audience became quiet- 
ly seated and as they admired the huge 
bouquets of many-colored flowers, frozen 
in transparent pyramids of ice and scat- 
tered all about the vast hall, the great 
doors to the platform opened and in state- 
ly single file the platform dignitaries ap- 
proached their chairs. Outstanding among 
them was Prince Conoye, representing the 
Imperial Government, Hidejiro Nagata, 
President of the Japanese Education As- 
sociation, Eiji Yasni, Japanese minister of 
education, Dr. Paul Monroe, president of 
the World Federation of Education As- 
sociations, Mr. Tetsuji Tachi, Governor of 
Tokyo Prefecture, and Dr. Uel Lamkin, 
Secretary-General of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations. Many 
other men of importance sat upon the 
platform. 


President Monroe called the meeting to 
order, and the first of a series of welcom- 
ing addresses was begun. The great 
convention was under way. The city and 
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the nation had already voiced their wel- 
come. 


Each boat that touched at Japanese 
ports had been met by a delegation bear- 
ing badges, booklets, and words of wel- 
come. Some of us had traveled over 
Japan for some time before the conven- 
tion, and everywhere were welcoming 
committees with banners, receptions, and 
banquets. All Japan regarded itself as 
host to the W. F. E. A., and now that we 
had arrived in the convention city we 
were being made conscious of greeting 
from Tokyo’s six million people. The 
interest that Tokyo had in our coming may 
be seen from the fact that our hotel ac- 
commodations and meals were furnished 
without cost to us for eight days, and we 
were located in the best hotels and inns. 
Automobiles, busses, and street cars were 
at our service without cost. We were given 
passes on the traction lines so that for 
shopping or sightseeing we had no ex- 


pense. 

To further show their hospitality, our 
hosts planned innumerable teas, garden 
parties, receptions, theater parties, and 
sightseeing expeditions which took us to 
shrines and palaces and temples of age- 
old interest. 


If the reader will now go back with us 
to the platform in the convention hall, we 
will listen to the first welcomer, the gov- 
ernor of the prefecture, Mr. Tachi. He 
said: “It is a source of common desire 
and pleasure of mankind to bring peace 
into the world and realize the spirit ot 
fraternity and co-operation. I believe the 
most effective way to achieve this lofty 
idea is to promote mutual understanding 
between nations.” This single paragraph 
taken out of the governor’s address epit- 
omizes the spirit of all the other welcom- 
ing speeches, the delivery of which, to- 


gether with responses, constituted the 
evening’s program. 

Throughout the week forenoons were 
devoted to sectional meetings. 
sectional groups dealt with the following 
topics: Broadcasting, health, educational 


These : 


crafts, rural education, pre-school and ff 
kindergarten, elementary education, com- [7 
mercial education, colleges and universi- | 
ties, preparation of teachers, geography, | 


secondary education, science, home and 
school, adult education, visual education, 
legislation, and teachers organizations. 


From this list of topics it will be seen 
that the convention concerned itself with 
many phases of modern education. Speak- 
ers on these topics came from practically 
every country in the world. Consequently 
many viewpoints were brought out and 
we were made to see the problems of edu- 
cation in new perspectives. 


One idea stood out prominently, name- 
ly, that the difficulties of the educator are 
about the same in most lands. 


Among other interesting features of an 
International Convention is the manner in 
which diversities of speech are provided 
for. In dealing with this difficulty the 
committee in charge had arranged every 
detail. 


First among the arrangements was a 
student-guide system. Among the stu- 
dents of the Imperial University, Doshisha 
College, and the numerous other colleges 
in Tokyo are many who have studied some 
foreign language over a period of six or 
eight years, while in the middle schools, 
high schools, and colleges. From these 
were selected those who were proficient 
in the oral speech of the respective lan- 
guages and each student so selected was 
designated as a guide and wore a white 
ribbon upon which was printed in green 
letters the name of the language which 
he or she could speak. These student 
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guides were to be seen in numbers every- 
where—on the streets, in hotels, in rail- 
road stations, and especially in great num- 
bers about the corridors and campus of the 
Imperial University. Always available, 
they were remarkably amiable, accommo- 
dating, polite, and efficient. Their service 
was invaluable in such a polyglot as- 
sembly. 

The second step in the arrangements 
to meet the needs of such a group was to 
provide interpreters for the addresses 
which were delivered from the many 
platforms. The interpreters usually sat 
on the platform, or at least nearby. When 
any speaker had finished his address an 
interpreter would arise and repeat the ad- 
dress in another tongue. The committee 
also had had each address printed in ad- 
vance in several languages. These were 
distributed by attendants at the various 
meetings. 

Another interesting feature of the 
mechanics of the conference was the plan 
for preserving a complete record of pro- 
cedures. Before each person as he arose 
to speak was a silently operating recording 
device, using discs instead of the cus- 
tomary cylinder of the dictaphone. These 
were connected with the microphone 
which in turn was connected with ampli- 
fiers. As a result the entire text of each 
paper or address will be available for use 
in the preparation of the Volume of Pro- 
ceedings. 

In all sectional meetings there was great 
freedom in the discussion of the various 
subjects and many interesting viewpoints 
were expressed. One arrived uncon- 
sciously at a broader view of the whole 
business of education. 

Aside from the formal program the 
committee on arrangements had planned 
a most elaborate series of exhibits of the 
work of the schools from primary grades 
through college. Supplementing these 


were visits to exhibits of modern art, 
classical art, cultural and industrial arts, 
schools for flower arrangement, demon- 
strations of formal ceremonies. 

At the close of each day upon return- 
ing to our hotel rooms, we found scores 
of pamphlets, books, and magazines deal- 
ing with the customs of the Japanese peo- 
ple, their religion, their education, their 
industries, and their social life. All these 
were attractively and expensively pre- 
pared, and assisted greatly in helping one 
to interpret the life of these people as we 
saw it from day to day. 

The meeting in committee room and 
council chamber and open forum with 
many men of many minds from many 
nations was an experience to be remem- 
bered and cherished. As we heard from 
the lips of leaders in learning their oft- 
repeated opinions that the thousands 
whom they represented were anxiously 
hoping that even the war-lords of the 
world would hear and heed the heart- 
beats of humanity pleading for peace 
among nations, we were nevertheless con- 
fronted hourly with the grim fact that 
the thunder-guns of war were spraying 
death and desolation amongst the sons 
of our hosts. But even so, there went 
back to thirty-seven nations of the world 
another message of pity appealing to 
whatever intelligence might give a listen- 
ing ear, an appeal for calm consideration 
of difficulties, an appeal for young life 
so insanely snuffed out in the horrible 
idiocy of war, an appeal to the leaders of 
men to put an end to the atrocity of con- 
flict that never attains its objective, that 
never settles any problem, that always 
leaves in its wake, death and disappoint- 
ment and economic destruction. Maybe 
these feeble appeals will stay the hand of 
the monster and save the sons of our 
generation from slaughter at the hands of 
rapacious greed. 
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The Education Tower 


C NE DAY we _ were 


driving up the winding roadway that 
leads to the highlands overlooking the 
ancient city of Osaka. Above us on the 
skyline stood the temples and shrines that 
have been the silent centers of worship 
across the centuries while this “City of 
Bridges and Canals” was growing to its 
population of more than two and a half 
millions. Looking out over that great 
city sprawling across the valley toward the 
sea one sees an emerald park from the 
center of which rises a white marble 
structure whose glistening tower excites 
admiration as it points in gleaming white- 
ness toward the sky. 


We were piqued with curiosity and 
upon inquiry learned the following story: 


In September 1934 a great typhoon 
swept inland from the sea and demolished 
many buildings. Among them was a 
small school in which the few pupils were 
in charge of a Japanese instructress who 
bore the name of Yoshioka. She rescued 
a number of her pupils from the falling 
debris and after saving the lives of 
several, heroically returned for others, 
when the force of the storm completely 
demolished the building and left her life- 
less form amidst the wreckage. Thous- 
ands of people moved by the tragic death 
of this heroic young woman sponsored a 
movement to build a monument in mem- 
ory of her service. As publicity was 
given to the idea the spirit of this high 
recognition swept over the entire Empire 
and contributions began to come in from 
teachers and pupils throughout Japan. 
Ten million teachers and pupils were in- 
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spired with this magnificent spirit and His 
Majesty the Emperor granted a large con- 
tribution toward the construction fund. 


As the work of drawing the plans for 
the construction progressed, it was de- 
cided that the tower should be dedicated 
to all teachers who had died in service 
since the institution of compulsory edu- 
cation more than sixty years ago. It was 
appropriately named “The Education 
Tower,” and may be regarded as having 
been erected not only in the memory of 
those to whom it is directly dedicated, but 
also in recognition of what has been ac- 
complished by all Japanese educators dur- 
ing the last sixty years or so. 


It is not only an expression commend- 
ing the great service rendered by edu- 
cators for the promotion of the national 
prosperity, but is a symbol of the patriotic 
spirit of teachers in the performance of 
their duties and also of the beautiful 
relations of respect existing between 
teachers and pupils. 


As we looked upon this lovely Educa- 
tion Tower rising from the valley in ma- 
jestic splendor, we thought of the count- 
less thousands of teachers of our own 
land who have given their lives in equally 
heroic service, but memory of whom has 
perished with the fading years and for 
whom no grateful public has erected 
marble towers in honor of high devotion 
to duty, and to illustrious and unrecom- 
pensed sacrifice. 

Gleaming shafts of cold and pulseless 
marble will crumble beneath the weather- 
ing of centuries, but those monuments 
that are erected in the heart of humanity 
will stand as imperishable recollections to 
the end of time. 

The teaching profession in Kentucky 
asks for no marble shaft to commemorate 
its service, but it does ask that the mem- 
ories of those who served be enshrined 


IF and AND 


>. YOU can find 
The window wide 
That opens in 
Upon the soul 
Of any youth 
You will behold 
An open heart 
That bids you come 
And be a friend. 
And if you go 
And enter in 
As just a friend 
You'll find that both 
The heart and mind 
Will soon respond 
To gentle words 
Because tk ey come 
From one in whom 
The light of faith 
Has given hope 
To cherished dreams. 


W. P. K. 





in the hearts of posterity by an expression 
of gratitude that points to security when 
the sunset days of inactivity have come 
and when public service can no longer 
be given. 

Surely, Kentucky, with its loyalty to the 
traditions of its past and with its superb 
faith in the dreams of its future, will 
glorify its present by making provision for 
the teachers of its children who are giving 
their all not in heroic sacrifice but in 
heroic service. 


Kentucky's temple of education is not 
complete and will not be complete until 
those who builded it are sheltered from 
the stress and the storm and uncertainty 
of advancing years. 
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Paul Garrett 


ee NEWLY ELECTED 
president of Western State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mr. Paul Garrett, has served as 
superintendent of the city schools of Ver- 
sailles for the past 13 years. Mr. Gar- 
rett is a graduate of the University of 
Kentucky and has been prominently asso- 
ciated with education affairs for many 
years. 

Following is a brief biography of Mr. 
Garrett: 

Birth; Shelby County, Kentucky, 1893. 
Education; rural schools Shelby County, 
gtaduate Shelbyville High School 1910; 
A. B. Georgetown College, 1914; A. M. 
Georgetown College, 1915, majors history 
and political science. Graduate student 
University of Chicago and University of 
Kentucky; majors education and _psy- 
chology. 1915-17, principal Crittenden 
High School; 1917-18, Campbellsburg 
High Schoo! principal; 1918-19 A. E. F.; 
1919-24, principal New Castle High 





School; 1924—February 1937, superinten- 
dent Versailles City Schools. Was given 
leave of absence February 1, 1937 to be- 
come Personnel Director for the State, 
succeeding John W. Manning of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. Married Virginia 
Ellis, New Castle, Kentucky. Three 
children; member of Baptist Church; 
American Legion. 





a EDUCATORS 
started something when they co-operated 


» with The Courier-Journal to inaugurate a 


Kentucky Education Association section, 
published Sunday before the annual State 
Convention. School officials and news- 
paper executives in various parts of the 
United States repeatedly have requested 
copies of this annual survey of Kentucky 
educational activities, but this year Donald 
McWain of The Courier-Journal, who has 
edited all the sections, received an applica- 
tion for a copy from A. Wellington, cir- 
culation manager of The Melbourne 
Argus and the Australasian in Australia. 





The Making of a Teacher 


hs en a young and 
pleasing personality; 


trim off all mannerisms of voice, dress, or 
deportment; pour over it a mixture of 
equal parts of the wisdom of Solomon, the 
courage of young David, the strength of 
Samson, and the patience of Job, season 
with the salt of experience, and pepper 
with animation, the oil of sympathy, and a 
dash of humor; stew for about four years 
in a hot classroom, testing occasionally 
with the fork of criticism thrust in by a 
principal or a superintendent. When 
done to a turn, garnish with a small salary 
and serve hot to the community.” 
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ot QUESTION of how 


to obtain sufficient supplementary ma- 
terials for use in the elementary school 
is one that confronts administrators and 
teachers in Kentucky. In summer school 
classes and in general conversation state- 
ments are often made as—‘‘We could 
use the newer and better methods of in- 
struction if we had the supplementary 
materials.” ‘Our school district cannot 
afford to buy them and we have no way 
to get them for the school,” or ‘“Pro- 
gressive education requires too many 
books and other materials; we can never 
get these so we will of necessity remain 
traditional.” There seems to be a ten- 
dency to accept .these conditions, conse- 
quently, many rural schools, as well as 
some city schools, are attempting to give 
adequate instruction when they are un- 
necessarily handicapped by paucity of 
teaching materials. It is trite to remark 
that reading, the social studies, or any 
other subject matter cannot be taught ade- 
quately or economically from a single 
textbook. 


The purpose of this article is to point 
out some ways that every elementary 
school may collect or increase the amount 
of supplementary materials without a 
large expenditure of money. These ways 
are practical as we have found by per- 
sonal experience. We who have been 
working in the Sardis Consolidated School 
(a rural elementary school of five teachers 
and 160 pupils) found that we were 
faced by this very real problem. Two 
years ago the supplementary material 








“How Shall We Get Supplementary 
Materials in the Elementary School?” 
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By ROBERT R. MARTIN 
Sardis, Kentucky 


consisted of a few copies of “Wag and 
Puff’, some Child Story Readers, and a 
few single copy books. We had a nice 
new school building whose walls had 
never been cluttered up with maps and 
bulletin boards. Obviously, very little 
attention had been given to the elemen- 
tary grades although more adequate 
library facilities existed for a small high 
school which was then a part of the 
school. Since then the high school has 
been consolidated with another county 
high school. 


For a good many years the school has 
had the advantage of having an active 
Parent-Teachers Association. Until re- 
cently, however, it was engaged in the 
superhuman task of helping pay the in- 
terest on building bonds. Although its 
funds were definitely limited, its aid was 
enlisted in the cause of supplying readers. 
Some will, no doubt, object to this use 
of the P.-T. A. as a fund-raising organiza- 
tion, but since the Board of Education 
could make no appropriation for this pur- 
pose we felt that we must enlist its finan- 
cial aid. Of course, the primary purpose 
of the P.-T. A. is still one of co-operation 
and interpretation in child development. 
The first year the P.-T. A. spent $35 for 
readers. That year the school purchased 
two sets of encyclopedia, Compton's 
pictured and the World Encyclopedia. 
At the beginning of last year the P.-T. A. 
voted $100 for the use of the school in 
buying readers and single copy books. 
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It made other smaller appropriations for 
this purpose during the year. The school 
spent a considerable sum for pre-primers, 
inexpensive readers and dictionaries. By 
purchasing broken sets of several readers 
rather than complete sets of a few readers, 
and by using the device of moving the 
readers up two grades and giving a grade 
the use of three books in each series, we 
were able to multiply the value and use- 
fulness of the books purchased. The 
number of books purchased was 250. The 
teachers placed 133 of their personal 
books on their classroom reading tables. 


From the first, we had been anxious to 
get time to collect much material of value 
in reading, science, social studies, and 
art that could be had for the asking. 
Our opportunity came in October when 
the day chosen for the county-wide rural 
school tournament happened to be a rainy 
one. The primary grades had been dis- 
missed the afternoon before in expecta- 
tion of the tournament, so the primary 
teachers were free to use the day for 
writing post card requests for free ma- 
terials descriptive of various countries, 
scenic attractions, and industries. Many 
mimeographed and printed lists of free 
Or inexpensive vertical file materials are 
available. Very valuable ones are the 
ones prepared by F. E. R. A. for use in 
adult education and the Teachers Practi- 
cal Library. When the material was re- 
ceived it was filed according to the bibli- 
ographical scheme of Readers Guide 
to Periodical Literature, in an inexpen- 
sive pronto file. Here it is available to 
the teachers and pupils for use in their 
classes as they work on the various 
units. Much of this material is very 
usable as for example: three large wall 
maps of the United States that were ob- 
tained through the National Representa- 
tive and Senator from the General Land 


Office of the Department of the Interior; f 
rather complete descriptions of whole f 
industries; charts, maps, and descriptive F 
material on several countries and regions; 
and much of historical value from com- § 
panies whose names are connected with 
events or places of historical interest. 


The need of supplementary books of a FJ 
literary and practice value was a frequent | 
topic at faculty meetings through the 
year. One of the most useful ideas came [7 
to the group at one of these meetings. 7 
Early in December the teachers were dis- 
cussing the practice of “treating” at | 
Christmas and the practice of letting the [ 
children draw names and give gifts. It | 
was decided that since these were customs | 
of long standing that it would not be . 
wise to abruptly change them. Then 
one teacher suggested that we give inex- 
pensive books rather than the usual treat 
of candy and fruit. The group readily 
agreed to this proposal. ‘Why not en- 
courage the children to give books to 
their friends?’ another teacher queried. 
In the home rooms the children discussed 
the idea and were very enthusiastic about 
it. Of course, no mention was made of 
the plan the teachers were expecting to 
use. 

Anticipating that many children, and 
parents too, for that matter, would not 
be able to choose good books with a prop- 
erly graded vocabulary, the teacher took 
advantage of the next Saturday to visit 
the county seat, Maysville, to make a list 
of approved books stating where they 
could be obtained and the price. The 
books were also classified according to 
grade. Nothing is more pathetic than 
for a child to receive a book he cannot 
read when there are so many books he 
could read. The books chosen for the 
list were good quality books that were in- 
expensive. If the books were too ex- 
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pensive there was little likelihood that 
they would be used extensively. After 
the list was mimeographed, it was sent 
to the parents with a letter explaining its 
purpose and urging the parents to co- 
operate by getting other books as gifts for 
their children. An examination of the 
list shows 250 titles with many duplicates 
of some of the titles. In 10c books there 
were 22 titles, 103 titles ranged in price 
from 15c to 25c, 50 titles were in the 50c 
class, while only 15 titles were as expen- 
sive as 75c or $1.00. There were many 
books on sale that could not be approved 
for our children. The children noticed 
the omission of some of these and asked 
why they had been omitted. The dis- 
cussion that followed gave a splendid op- 
portunity to teach the wise choice of 
books. 


After the holidays we were pleased to 
find that the children had received 303 
approved books. Most of them had taken 
advantage of the holiday season to read 
the books they received and now they 
were anxious to exchange books with the 
other children so that they would have 
other books to read. The children organ- 
ized their own circulating libraries so 
that they could exchange their books more 
easily. In discussion groups the children 
told about the books they had enjoyed 
especially. A great deal of interest in 
literature was stimulated. Many children 
read all the books in the circulating library 
of their home room. The teachers found 
that this “treat” was of a most useful 
type and the children had learned to give 
more useful gifts. 

Obviously, the next step is one of plan- 
ning and extension. Certainly the co- 
operation of the dealers will be forth- 
coming for such a project when they real- 
ize that a concerted effort is being made to 
increase the sale of desirable books. The 
list should not continue to be a hit or miss 


affair. A comprehensive list should be 
prepared for the dealers to use in ordering 
their books. Under such an arrangement 
the many poor books which are now pur- 
chased would not even be offered for sale. 
The project is one that should be county- 
wide in scope. Last year the supply was 
not sufficient to the demand. The dealers 
will remedy this but we must see that it 
is with the better type of books. 


We have not used the circulating 
libraries of the state. Each year we felt 
that we had waited too long to make ap- 
plication. However, we have already 
chosen one for use next year. Most 
teachers are aware that it is possible to 
obtain a circulating library of 50 books 
from the Department of Library and 
Archives by paying the transportation to 
and from Frankfort, Kentucky. 


While we do not feel that we solved 
the problem of providing supplementary 
materials, we do think we have made a 
reasonable start in attacking the problem. 
We submit these as methods that may be 
used in other schools faced with the same 
problem. The ideal situation, to be sure, 
would be an adequate appropriation by 
the board. However, in the absence of 
such an appropriation we have found 
these methods practical and workable. 
We expect to continue to use these plans 
and adopt or adapt others as they come 
to us. 


Scie STAGE of life 
calls for teaching. He who is beyond the 
need of it is already dead mentally. A 
trait of the person who achieves much is 
a strong interest in something, coupled 
with a disposition to respond to teaching, 
from whatever source it may come. 
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a SCHOOL com- 


mencement program is an opportunity 
and a challenge to the class that gradu- 
ates, to the principal of the school and 
to the community. Consequently, a com- 
mencement program with all its acces- 
sories should be carefully planned, well 
organized, and thoroughly executed. 
This statement just made is the thesis of 
the article that follows and I am making 
it because commencements go on from 
year to year, and are likely to drop into 
a mere routine. My competency to dis- 
cuss this subject is based on many years 
of experience during which I have ob- 
served hundreds of commencements and 
taken part in scores of them. 


Too often the program is marred by 
the delay occasioned in its starting. Very 
few start on time and there have been 
programs held up as much as thirty to 
forty minutes while patient audiences 
stewed in the hot atmosphere of audi- 
toriums. Seldom is this delay due to the 
failure of the speaker to arrive on time; it 
is caused usually by the leaving of details 
until the last moment. One commence- 
ment was delayed while the superinten- 
dent signed diplomas; another was some 
forty minutes late because of a choral 
rehearsal, and some commencements, 
strange to say, fail to begin on time be- 
cause the members of the graduating 
classes are not present at the appointed 
time. An audience appreciates a prompt 
opening of the program; it is essential 
therefore that everybody be there on time, 
and that plans for the exercises be made 


long in advance. s 


In the old days the young people on} 
the platform, dressed in accordance wit 
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High School Commencements 


By FRANK L. MCVEY 
Lexington, Kentucky 


their parents’ purses; an appearance which 
resulted in considerable embarrassment 
in the families of children who could not 
measure up to the extravagances of the 
families with larger incomes. This diff- 
culty has been met by the adoption of 
grey caps and gowns which brings some 
advantages in uniformity even though 
there may be lack of color in the pro- 
cession. It used to be the custom to give 
presents to the members of the senior 
class when they received their diplomas. 

Fortunately this custom has been abol- 
ished. In the old days the popular mem- 
bers of the class had boxes and bundles 
stacked in front of them while ushers 
went about the audience collecting gifts 
for the graduates. The effect of such 
procedure was bad, leaving a bitter feel- 
ing sometimes. Happily the gift idea pre- 
vails in very few instances. 

The problem of a speaker for a com- 
mencement program is not as simple as 
it appears to be, because, since the com- 
mencement season is a limited one, the 
demand is both concentrated and exten- 
sive for speakers during the last week 
of May and first week of June. The 
speaker is selected by the superintendent 
or principal with considerable care in the 
hope that he will have a message that will 
interest the graduates and audience. The 
speaker, in regard to his coming and go- 
ing, his arrival and departure, is usually 
allowed to shift for himself. At most of 
these performances when he speaks he 
stands out in front of the platform with 
no visible means of support. The newer 
and more pertinent the speech, the more 
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the speaker relies on a few notes to keep 
in mind what he is to say; if, however, 
there is no reading table on the platform, 
the speaker of necessity falls back on some 
speech he has given so often that it is 
unforgettably impressed on his mind. 


In most instances the class sits on the 
platform behind the speaker. Although 
the class is the center of the evening's 
program, and as such should have a con- 
spicuous place, yet there are many objec- 
tions to having the class on the platform; 
such as lack of room, the exclusion from 
the platform of people who ought to sit 
there, and the inability of the speaker 
to address the class to whom he is sup- 
posedly speaking without turning his back 
on the audience. In reality the class 
should sit in front of the speaker; the 
members can then come up on the plat- 
form when their names are announced 
and receive the applause of their friends 
as they pass from the right of the stage 
to the left side. I think it would be quite 
worth while to have on the platform the 
superintendent of the schools, the princi- 
pal, the school board, the clergyman who 
pronounces the prayers, and the members 
of the teaching staff. The platform 
would then have twenty-five or thirty 
chairs upon it, a table on which the 
diplomas rest, and a speaker’s stand. 
Some decorations such as flowers and 
flags would be appropriate and would 
add materially to the beauty of the stage. 
I recently saw a stage at a county high 
school commencement with tall cedars 
at the back of the stage and with vases 
of flowering shrubs and of other flowers 
in front. The effect was very pleasing. 


The program itself should be worked 
out carefully. The music rendered by 
high school pupils ought to be dignified 
and simple, not tinkling and common- 
place. There are many fine choruses no 
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more difficult to learn than are some of 
the incidental and uninteresting musical 
numbers that do appear on programs. 
I wonder sometimes whether the super- 
visors of music in schools appreciate the 
test that is made at commencement of his 
or of her ability. 


There are also other features in pro- 
grams needing comment. Many of the 
programs present the salutatorian and the 
valedictorian of the class. Once in a 
while one hears a good salutatorian and 
an excellent valedictorian; most of these 
performances, however, are of a stereo- 
typed order and gives evidence of having 
been written by someone other than the 
students. To my mind, these speeches 
ought to be absolutely original and the 
students should be encouraged to write 
what they think; otherwise, there is no 
reason for having the honor students ap- 
pear. When the student in his speech 
presents an original point of view he at- 
tracts a good deal of attention in the 
community. 


The principal in presenting the class 
for the diplomas makes some comments 
upon individuals in the group and often 
reads the grades of a dozen pupils who 
have attained some distinction in their 
work. I have the impression that, when 
the principal says, ‘Susie Jones has re- 
ceived 98.8 per cent during her four 
years in high school,” there is something 
the matter with the marking system. 
Grades after all are merely approxima- 
tions and the difference between Susie 
Jones and Billy Williams of one-tenth and 
two-tenths may simply be a matter of 
courses, of attitude of teachers, or of other 
elements that go into marks. I have 
wondered a good many times whether 
this reading of grades in the high nineties 
really impresses the audience as much as 
is sometimes thought. 
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Probably the most important part ot 
the program, in any way that you look 
at it, is the comments of the superinten- 
dent of the school. It is his one oppor- 
tunity of the year to present adequately 
and effectively a discussion of his trustee- 
ship during that time. His remarks, 
therefore, should be prepared with the 
greatest of care. Judging from the com- 
ments which I have heard from time to 
time over a period of years, the superin- 
tendent who does that is an exception. 
Most of them appear to have given very 
little thought to what they are going to 
say and regard their place on the program 
as a mere incident arising out of tradi- 
tional procedure. I am, however, of the 
opinion that the cause of public educa- 
tion in general and of secondary schools 
in particular could be advanced in every 
community, if the superintendent pre- 
pared his remarks with great care. What 
he says, however, should not be too long; 
perhaps fifteen minutes might well be 
devoted to such a statement and much 
of value can be said in fifteen minutes if 
the material is well organized and care- 
fully thought out. 


The climax of the whole evening is the 
presentation of the diplomas. Too often 
this part of the evening’s performance is 
just the reverse, namely an anti-climax. 
The principal in well chosen words should 
present the class to the superintendent or 
to the president of the board of education; 
that officer should in turn comment gen- 
erously and briefly and should give the 
diplomas in a manner to show that he is 
genuinely delighted to bestow on the 
gtaduates the symbol of their completion 
of their years of endeavor. 


There is always a possibility of improv- 
ing any kind of program, whether it be 
for a commencement or for some other 
occasion. The superintendent, principal, 
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and faculty should at least give the im- 
pression of being fresh, interested, and 
pleased, rather than harrassed. The 
whole affair should go off easily with 
dignity and also with a lift. Such a re- 
sult may be obtained by co-operation, 
understanding, and appreciation of the 
purpose of commencement by all those 
who have a part in it. 


What after all is the purpose of a 
commencement? Speakers refer to it as 
a beginning, the launch into the big world 
outside scholastic gates; as a matter of 
fact it is the climax of four years of at- 
tendance and work in a secondary school 
by those who receive the diplomas. And 
as such it is a procedure of doing honor 
and of bringing both school and com- 
munity into this pleasant and important 
occasion. The graduates may have 
brought to them the accomplishments of 
the past and the importance of making 
a decision about the immediate future. 
Commencement should be a thought-pro- 
voking time. 


Commencement brings to parents the 
opportunity to review the past four years, 
to evaluate costs of time and money and 
to look at their sons and daughters in 
the light of what they have learned, their 
attitudes and their physical, mental, and 
spiritual growth during that time. The 
public takes the measure of the school’s 
work and thinks a little about education, 
the state and the social order. Perhaps 
the public cons the classes of former 
years and so measures the contribution 
of the school to the community. It is a 
very good measure that applies as well to 
church, the community’s government, and 
the general attitude toward life prevailing 
in it. 

All of these things make commence- 
ment a great day. The head of the school 
system recognizing this, must feel the re- 
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quirements of the day and so use it to in- 
crease the happiness of the graduates, the 
) satisfaction of parents and the loyalty 
* and understanding of the community. 
In addition the community’s knowledge of 
educational procedure and even of goals 
is hazy and indefinite. With the develop- 
ment of the progressive educational pro- 
gram must go understanding of its pur- 
pose if attacks are to be warded off and 
the school protected against reactionary 
movements. Happily the P.-T. A. is com- 
ing to understand not only the purpose of 
public education, but also to appreciate 
the methods of teaching now followed 
in the best schools. Such aid is of great 
value as it continues through the year. 
Commencement is only one occasion. 
Nevertheless, it can be made a coronation 
day, a happy time and an opportunity to 
advance the cause of education. 


National Association for 
Nursery Education 


7 the Biennial 


Conference of the N. A. N. E. is held 
in Nashville, Tennessee, October 20-23, 
1937, it is expected that at least one thou- 
sand persons will be assembled there to 
participate in the type of meeting that has 
long been dreamed of by those interested 
in the development of young children. 
The program has been built around the 
general theme of Safeguarding the Early 
Years of Childhood, which is challenging 
and inclusive enough to allow the N. A. 
N. E. to use its increasing resources as an 
agency for developing an awareness of 
the co-ordinating processes involved in 
early childhood care. Specialists in the 
fields of medicine, psychiatry, dentistry, 


anthropology, social work, psychology, 
and nursing will be present to discuss 
their individual contributions to early 
childhood, and to poo! these with the 
findings of specialists in other fields. It 
seems likely that valuable results should 
emerge from these co-ordinating efforts, 
and that plans for the effective use of 
such results may be formulated. 


Lawrence K. Frank will set the stage 
by a talk illustrated with moving pictures 
taken at home and abroad which will 
present the fundamental needs of early 
childhood and will provide a common 
basis for discussion in the study groups. 
These groups will be composed of repre- 
sentatives from over thirty different na- 
tional organizations, all of which carry on 
some specialized type of program with 
the young child. Later, functional study 
groups will have an opportunity to discuss 
and recommend the next forward step 
for each professional group to take. It 
is hoped that definite plans for action in 
the co-ordination of all the resources 
which are factors in safeguarding early 
childhood will emerge from these meet- 
ings. We have all recognized the need 
for such pooling of resources, and this 
conference offers an opportunity for plan- 
ning practically how we may do it 
effectively. W. Carson Ryan, Jr., presi- 
dent of progressive education, will guide 
the final panel discussion which will seek 
to organize plans for more effective co- 
ordinated action of all the agencies now 
affecting some area of early childhood. 


Nai A NOT SPEND your 
days waiting for an angel to deliver 
realized hopes at your door. Go out and 
toil for them. There are few forms of 
hard work more wearying than waiting. 
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Preparation for Teaching in 
Secondary Schools 


By R. E. JAGGERS 
Director of Teacher Training and 
Certification 


_ WERE 873 per- 


sons who did directed teaching in the 
secondary grades during the college year 
1936-37 including the regular school year 
and the 1937 summer session. Most of 
these persons applied for and received cer- 
tificates to teach in the secondary grades. 
Only a very small number met the re- 
quirements for teaching in the elementary 
grades. It is not likely that all wili find 
positions in the secondary grades. 

These 873 people had the following 
fields from which to choose their work: 
agriculture, art, biology, chemistry, com- 
merce, economics and sociology, English. 
French, geography and geology, German, 
history, home economics, industrial arts, 
Latin, library science, mathematics, music, 
physical education, physics, _ political 
science, science, Spanish. 

Three years ago a study showed that 
a very large percentage of those who pre- 
pare for teaching in the secondary grades 
choose the field of English or the field of 
social science. The next most popular 
field seemed to be that of science, but it 
was a poor third in rank. A very small 
percentage chose the field of mathe- 
matics, and a still smaller percentage 
chose agriculture, art, music, home 
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STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


economics, industrial arts, library science, 
physical education, and commerce. 

There has been a general demand dur- 
ing the past four years that education 
should tie more closely with the practical 
problems of life. Both lay and pro- 
fessional groups have expressed a stronger 
belief in the need for this in recent years 
than ever before. Communities have re- 
sponded to the demand for more practi- 
cal and varied programs in material ways, 
namely, by consolidating schools, by erect- 
ing more adequate buildings and by at- 
tempting to inaugurate more enriched 
curricula which adequately meet the needs 
of a constantly increasing number of boys 
and girls. 

A serious problem is faced by many 
of the communities in the State. When 
a community decides to add agriculture or 
home economics to its course of study 
there is a likelihood that there will not be 
a trained teacher available. The same is 
true for those communities desiring to 
offer industrial arts, or commerce, or shop 
work. Persons who are prepared to teach 
the combinations of mathematics and 
science are not available. There seems to 
be no shortage in the fields of English and 
social sciences. 

If the curriculum is to be enriched so 
it will meet the need of that 70 per cent 
of our young people who do not go to col- 
lege greater emphasis must be placed 
upon guiding the teacher-in-training into 
those teaching fields which the new trends 
demand. 

From this vantage point it seems that 
training for teaching in the fields of in- 
dustrial arts, agriculture, home economics, 
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business education, library science, music, 
art, physical education, science-and-mathe- 
matics offers great promise for the person 
who wants to teach and for the commun- 
ity which plans to make its educational 








program meet better the needs of its 
youth. Preparation to teach in more than 
one field will meet the situation in small 
high schools, better than specialization in 
one field. 





Six-Man Football in 


Phin WE breaking even 
on our football season, or do the returns 
from basketball help to support our grid- 
iron game? That is the question that is 
facing most of us in the smaller school. 
If the small high school is not confronted 
with the above question, then it is most 
likely that football is not on their 
program. 


If we do not have football, then it is 
most likely that we have as our chief 
sport, basketball. It seems that where 
basketball is the chief sport there is usu- 
ally somewhat of an over-emphasis on it. 
We need some means of curtailing the 
long drawn-out basketball schedules of 
twenty-eight and thirty games scattered 
out over a period of six months, October 
through March. 


In the past the reason many of our boys 
were deprived of the opportunity to play 
football was because there were either 
too few boys in high school to make up 
and maintain a regular football team 
throughout the season, or that the schools 
were unable for financial reasons to af- 
ford the equipment necessary to carry on 
the regular game with safety to the 
players. This need not be true now since 
we have a recognized game Six-man Foot- 
ball, requiring only six players on a team. 

The purpose of six-man football is to 
make football available to a wider range 
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Kentucky 


By BERNARD E. WILSON 
Crab Orchard High School 


of boys and young men than is now the 
case. It is not an attempt to make some- 
thing better than regulation eleven-man 
football or even to take the place of 
eleven-man football. 


Fifty years ago the eastern universities 
were using fifteen men, but they soon de- 
cided that fifteen men were too many, 
they reduced the number to eleven. If 
eleven players are too many for some 
schools, why shouldn’t they use six? 
When you have eleven good players, your 
school can play regular football. If you 
have only six good players, then play six- 
man football. 

The National Collegiate Football rules 
govern the six-man game except for one 
big change and eight little ones which 
follow: 


Rule 1. Each team shall be composed of six 
players. 
Rule 2. The playing field shall be 80 yards 


from goal line to goal line, and 40 
yards wide. The end zones at each 
end of the field shall be ten yards 
long and 40 yards wide. (This al- 
lows each of the 12 players 2,400 
square feet for himself. On the 
eleven-man team the player’s share 
is less than 2,200 square feet. 
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All men but the center are eligible 
to receive a pass on the offensive 
team. The center may be on the end 
of the line. 

The offensive team must have three 
or more on the line of scrimmage. 
Penalty: Loss of down and five 
yards. 

A forward pass may be thrown from 
anywhere behind the line of scrim- 
mage. 

The offensive ball carrier (No. 1) re- 
ceiving the ball from the center, must 
pass the ball to a team-mate before 
he (No. 1) crosses the line of scrim- 
mage. ‘The ball must travel through 
the air at least two yards after leaving 
the passer’s hands and before enter- 
ing the receiver’s hands. If the ball 
carrier crosses the line before passing 
the ball, the officials shall declare the 
play illegal. Penalty: Loss of down 
from previous snap. 

All players must wear basketball or 
tennis shoes. (This rule may be 
nullified in the presence of the official 
and by consent of both coaches.) 
The playing time shall consist of four 
eight-minute quarters. 


On the kickoff the receiving team 
may place men anywhere behind the 
line ten yards in front of where the 
ball is kicked. If the ball is kicked 
out of bounds a second time, the op- 
ponents shall have possession of the 
ball and put it in play by a scrimmage 
on their thirty-yard line. 


For schools that are putting football, in 
for the first time, this is a rather costly 
item. Six-man football cuts equipment in 
two because of the fewer players that 
must be equipped. A squad should have 
at least twelve members to get the most 
benefit from practices. It would be possi- 
ble to get along with nine or ten. Some 
eleven-man football squads practice with 
fifteen or sixteen men. However it is 
desirable to have twelve or more on a 


squad. 
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To John Henry Clagett 


By Rusy DELL BAUGHER 
Morganfield, Kentucky 


p EAR TEACHER, can it be that you are gone 
When al! around are still the joys you 
knew— 
From sprightly birds that sang to greet the 
dawn 
To bright Orion as he shone at you? 


Here are the flowers you loved in bright array 
Within the garden where you walked some- 
times 
And learned new lessons you might give away 
Like twilight tones from deep carillon 
chimes. 


The woodland here you passed where morning 
stood 
With tilted tankard ready to outpour 
Sweet Wisdom’s wine in an annealing flood; 
Cathedral truths we imbibed from your 
woodlore. 


All out-of-doors to you was poetry. 
To me your life was Poetry well-born; 
You moved horizons back that I might see, 
My weed-bewildered way you did not scorn. 


The wings you gave my struggling spirit here 
Are aching now to spread and upward soar 

In sight of all the visions Earth holds dear— 
Vibrations of the Great Forevermore. 


You said Eternity would never be 

A heavy-hanging thing upon your hands 
If students, eager with sincerity, 

You'd be allowed to teach in Afterlands. 


Someday when all our altar flames burn low, 
When birdsongs cease and Orion turns his 
face, 
On some tree-bordered slope where flowers 
blow 
With God and you we'll learn in that New 
Place. 
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A Study of Our State 


OON AFTER school 
began in the fall 
the fifth grade of Harrison School started 
talking about what they had learned con- 
cerning the early settlers of America. 
Such questions as the following were 
asked and discussed by the children: Who 
were the early explorers and early settlers 
that came to America? Where did they 
go?’ From whence did they come? Where 
were the permanent settlements made? 
In these discussions the settlement of 
America was reviewed through the unit- 
ing of the thirteen colonies. 


Then came the questions of how and 
why these people who were living in the 
colonies should leave their homes and 
cross the mountains and where they went. 
In the general discussion that followed, 
and by the use of maps, the children rea- 
soned that Kentucky, Tennessee, and Ohio 
were the next places to which the ad- 
venturing pioneers came, and they decided 
that these were the places that they would 
like to study further. Kentucky, especial- 
ly, was of interest to the children as it was 
their home State and formed a better 
background for individual experiences. 


The children having decided that they 
wished to know more about Kentucky, 
were first interested in the pioneers and 
Indians. Nearly all the children had 
heard of Boone and Indian battles so 
they decided to find out what other men 
had come into Kentucky, and if they built 
forts as Boone had done for protection. 
Thus the various forts such as Boones- 
boro, Fort Harrod, Lexington, Louisville, 
or Corn Island, and Bryan Station were 
studied and discussed. History books 
were searched for names of other pioneers. 


By Mary WITHERS BOWMAN 
Harrison School 
Lexington, Ky. 


Pictures were drawn of the most important 
forts, pioneers, and other great leaders in 
the early history of Kentucky. Commit- 
tees were chosen to bring in answers to 
the questions which other children had 
asked. Some of the most important of 
these were: 


1. Who were the early pioneers who came 
to Kentucky ? 


2. From whence did they come? 

3. Where and when did settlements take 
place? 

4, What difficulties did they have with the 
Indians? 


5. How was food and water obtained? 


With the above questions as a starting 
point, the early leaders were found to be 
Boone, Cable, Harrod, and others. Re- 
ports were given by members of the group 
and from these reports the children began 
to wonder what else these people did 
besides building forts and fighting In- 
dians, so they decided to name occupations 
in which not only the pioneers engaged 
but which have also carried down to the 
present time. The list included such 
occupations as: 


A. Farming or agriculture. 
B. Stock farms. 
C. Transportation. 
D. Manufacturing. 
E. Mining. 

F. Lumbering. 

G. Fishing. 

H. Education. 

I. Government. 
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A. Each child selected the committee 
on which he wanted to work, and as farm- 
ing was suggested first, the children 
started asking the questions on which they 
wished the farming committee to report. 
Some of these were: 


1. What crops were raised in early days 
and what crops are raised now? 

2. When is the best planting season for the 
various crops? 

3. Is Kentucky climate suited to agriculture 
now and why? 


4, What livestock is found on Kentucky 
farms? 


After the reports had been given and 
the general discussion finished, the chil- 
dren on the farming committee decided 
they would like to draw a plan showing 
a present-day Kentucky farm. When 
they announced their plans, another child 
asked if the whole class couldn’t make 
plans for a typical farm and let the farm 
group choose the best plans for their 
frieze. The suggestion was accepted, the 
children drew plans, showed them to the 
class and explained them. The best ideas 
and plans were chosen and combined. 
The pictures were then drawn on a long, 
long sheet of wrapping paper, colored 
with chalk and sprayed with a fixative. 
The frieze contained both agricultural and 
stock farms. 

During the discussions it was found 
that certain crops grew better in certain 
places in Kentucky, and that in some 
regions farming was impractical. So they 
decided that another committee was 
needed to find out more about the geogra- 
phy of Kentucky. They were concerned 
chiefly in: 


1. The names of the different regions. 


2. The principal products of each region or 
what that region was noted for. 


3. Why each region was best suited for 
these things. 
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As it was found that in one region there 
are many sink holes, underground streams, 
and caves another group decided to find 
out: 

1. The names of the most important caves. 


2. What was seen in the caves. 


3. What other things and places of interest 77 
are there in Kentucky, in which people would | 


be interested in seeing and knowing about. 


The children then found pictures and | 
stories about places of interest in Ken- | 
Many post cards and pamphlets | 


tucky. 





were brought and shown. Some children | 
drew pictures of the natural beauty spots, | 


some made large maps, naming and show- 
ing the geographical divisions of Ken- 
tucky. 


1. What kinds of maps there are? 


2. How are rivers, mountains, cities, etc., | 


shown on maps? 
3, What do the colors mean? 


Many kinds of maps were studied and 
geography books searched to find the 
answers so they could make maps showing 
the rivers, mountains, plains, and low- 
lands of Kentucky. 


In the meantime one child from the 
farming committee had brought in some 
eating corn, horse corn, and popcorn. 
The other children then decided to make 
a corn exhibit, bringing in such things as 
corn meal, corn syrup, corn flakes and 
other corn products. These were either 
wrapped in cellophane or put in small 
bottles and labeled, then put out for the 
other children to see and study. The same 
was done on a smaller scale with the 
wheat and wheat products. Tobacco was 
also brought in; some twists, cigars, ciga- 
rettes, pouch and pipe tobacco, large ana 


‘ small leaves of tobacco. These were also 


wrapped in cellophane. and mounted on 
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As the interest in the geography | 
of the State increased maps were studied | 
and the following questions were asked: i 
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a wall chart which also contained pictures 
brought in of tobacco warehouses. 


B. The committee on stock farms were 
interested in: 


1. Bringing in pictures of famous horses, 
both running and trotting horses. 

2. Reading and showing pictures and 
pamphlets about the famous horse farms and 
stables. 

3. Discovering the names and locations of 
Kentucky’s famous horse breeding farms. 

4. Studying and drawing pictures of stables. 

5. Bringing in pictures and news items 
about Keeneland. 

6. Learning why Kentucky is able to pro- 
duce such fine livestock. 

7. Giving reports on other kinds of live- 
stock found on Kentucky farms. 


8. Showing through pictures and _ reports 
the products and importance of dairy farms. 


C. During a general discussion of 
which the transportation committee was 
in charge, the various kinds of transporta- 
tion in Kentucky were discussed, and at 
the end of the discussion the children 
wanted to find out more about transporta- 
tion and asked the following questions: 


1. What kinds of 
Kentucky ? 

2. Who pays for paving roads? 

3. How travelers can find their way over 
the State? 

4. What place has the airplane in trans- 


portation ? 
5. Value of transportation ? 


roads are built in 


When the above reports had been fin- 
ished the children decided to draw pic- 
tures of every kind of transportation in 
Kentucky. All the children took part 
and the best pictures were mounted to 
form a panel and hung on the wall. 


D. The manufacturing committee was 
asked to bring in information on the fol- 
lowing questions: 


1. What were the first things manufactured 
in Kentucky? 
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2. What are the largest manufacturing cities 
in Kentucky? 

3. What are the most important articles now 
manufactured in Kentucky? 

4, Why are these articles now manufactured 
in certain cities? 

5. Why manufacturing depends on trans- 
portation. 


E. The children on the mining com- 
mittee were asked to bring information 
concerning: 


1. What regions in Kentucky produce coal? 


2. What other minerals are found in Ken- 
tucky, and where found? 


Starting with these two questions for 
discussion, the mining committee found 
that the following things had to be looked 
up and reported upon to answer the other 
children’s questions: 


. Open pit and shaft mining. 

. Refining of petroleum and where found. 
. Where gas was found and how piped. 

. The making of pottery. 

. The uses of sandstone and gravel. 

. The production and uses of fluorspar. 

. Kentucky’s rank in production of minerals. 


NQAUBRWND 


F. The lumbering committee was given 
the following questions to answer by the 
other children: 

1. What kinds 
Kentucky ? 

2. What regions produce the most lumber? 

3. What are the uses of lumber? 

4. What can be done to keep and save our 
forests ? 


5. What is meant by the hard wood regions, 
what is Kentucky’s place in that region? 


of trees are found in 


G. The fishing committee gave repo «ts 
on the following: 
1. Kinds of fish found in Kentucky streams. 


2. Kinds of fish found in Kentucky lakes. 
3. Ways of catching fish. 


H. The education committee started by 
discussing the schools in Lexington. After 
naming the public schools, they discovered 
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that there were other kinds of schools. 
This lead to reports on: 


1. Public, 
universities. 

2. Other universities or colleges outside of 
Lexington. 

3. How schools are supported. 

4. What courses the universities offer to 
help those who wish to follow a profession. 

5. How education helps prevent crime. 


private, parochial schools and 


I. The committee on government had 
brought in pictures of the State capitol, 
the present governor, the governor’s man- 
sion, and the old capitol building. After 
showing and talking about the pictures 
the children asked such questions as: 


1. What are the duties of a governor? 

2. How are the governor and other State 
officials chosen ? 

3. Who makes the laws for the State? 

4. How and when did Kentucky cease 
being a county and become a state in her own 
right ? 

5. Who are some of the Representatives and 
Senators of Kentucky? 


One day early in December after the 
tobacco markets had opened, one child 
came to school with a large picture of a 
tobacco warehouse. The children became 
interested in finding other pictures of 
warehouses. Many were found in the 
local newspapers, not only of exterior but 
also of interior views. As some of the 
children wanted to find out the names of 
the most important warehouses, the dis- 
cussions of tobacco were reopened, and 
resulted in finding answers to these ques- 
tions: 

1. What is the name and location of the 
world’s largest tobacco warehouse? 

2. How is tobacco bought and sold? 

3. What prices has tobacco brought in the 
past and what price is it bringing now? 

4. What are the best kinds of tobacco? 

5. What effect has the weather on the 
quality of tobacco? 
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As the answer to some of the above 
questions could not be found, one child 
suggested that since the markets were 
open that they should visit one. The 
whole class became enthusiastic and in- 
sisted on visiting the largest one. The 
day was chosen and the class left the 
school at one o'clock. It had been decided 
that they would walk as the day was not 
cold. When the selected warehouse had 
been reached, several men explained that 
no sales were being held in that ware- 
house that day, but they suggested that the 
children walk around in order to see for 
themselves how large the warehouse was 
and to get a good idea of what it was 
like. After the children had asked ques- 
tions it was found that sales were being 
held in several of the warehouses which 
had already been passed, so it was decided 
to go to those places too. The children 
became greatly excited over the sing-song 
selling of the auctioneer. Some men ex- 
plained to the children how to read the 
tickets placed on the baskets which were 
sold. Some of the children copied the 
tickets, the highest ticket showing a 
sale price of “$65’’ and the lowest that 
of “$4”. Particular attention was paid to: 


. The baskets. 

. The way the tobacco was staked. 

. The color of the tobacco. 

. The auctioneer. 

5. The crowd following the auctioneer. 

6. The fact that others were selling and 
buying at the same time in other parts of the 
warehouses. 

The next day the children were anxious 
to make everything they had seen at the 
warehouse. As each child really wanted 
to do something, it was decided that the 
gitls weave the baskets, while the boys 
make the warehouse and the imitation 
tobacco leaves. 

The platform was made and the posts 
erected; windows were cut in the top of 
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the warehouse for the skylights and cov- 
ered with isinglass; and stairs inserted at 
both ends of the platform, leading down 
to the driveway. The completed baskets 
were filled with the bunches of tobacco 
and placed in the warehouse in regular 
rows. Last of all the walls were covered to 
resemble brick. As the children finished 
their part of the work on the warehouse, 
they wrote up the story of their visit to 
the warehouse, telling what they had seen, 
heard, and liked about their trip. 

Just after Christmas a letter was re- 
ceived from Texas, telling the most im- 
portant crops, birds, weather, flowers, and 
other facts of interest in that state. The 
letter asked that the same information 
concerning Kentucky be written to them 
in answer. This offered not only a good 
chance for reviewing letter writing, but 
also a chance to review everything they 
had learned about Kentucky during the 
semester. A list of the information de- 
sired was put on the board. Each child 
was to answer everything he knew or 
could find out by looking into his books 
again. The letters were then read to the 
class and the best answers were chosen 
by the children. These were then com- 
bined and copied by one child who was 
selected by the children because of good 
handwriting. 


RESULTS OF UNIT ON KENTUCKY. 


The results of» the unit on Kentucky 
can be summed up as follows: 
I. a. A keener interest in, and a better 
knowledge of, the history of Kentucky. 
b. A knowledge of the famous men and 
what they have contributed to the 
development of the State. 
c. A better knowledge of the geography 
and climate of Kentucky. 
d. A knowledge of the occupations in 
which Kentucky people are engaged. 
e. A knowledge of the means of trans- 
portation. 


f. A knowledge of the mineral wealth 
and other natural resources. 


g. A wider knowledge of famous farms 
and natural beauty spots of Kentucky. 


h. A knowledge of the principal cities 
and why they grew where they did. 


i. A better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of government. 


II. READING. 
a. Increased ability in reading. 
1. For pleasure. 
. For facts. 
. By scanning for definite informa- 
tion. 
. Poems by Kentuckians. 
. Stories written by Kentuckians. 
. Newspaper clipping. 
. Pamphlets on historical places and 
beauty spots in nature. 
8. Reference books. 
b. Increased vocabulary. 


III. ENGLIsH. 
a. Oral reports—Increased ability in: 
1. Using new words. 
. Using correct language. 
. Elimination of too many connec- 
tive words, 


. Learning to express ideas clearly 
while talking. 


. Learning to take charge and lead 
in a discussion. 


. Written work and composition—In- 
creased ability: 
1. In making outlines for reports. 
2. In writing complete sentences. 
3. In writing a paragraph with only 
one central theme. 
4. Correcting punctuation. 
. Practicing writing business 
friendly letters. 


. Correcting spelling of new and old 
words. 


. Expressing what was read in their 
own words. 


. Writing stories and reports of trips. 
. Neatness of papers. 
10. Legibility. 


and 
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. FINE ARTS. 
a. Drawing. 
1. Increased 
pictures. 
2. Knowing colors and how they are 
made. 
3. Appreciation of good pictures. 


ability in designing 


b. Music (songs learned) 
1. Old Folks at Home. 
2. Old Kentucky Home. 
3. Dixie. 
4. Oh Susannah. 


. CONSTRUCTION. 


a. See “Materials” for things made and 
how they were made. 


. ARITHMETIC. 

a. This was not brought into the activities 
or the unit study. The child learned 
that at a certain period of the day, a 
drill period was to be expected in order 
to readily be introduced or included in 
this activity. 


LEADS INTO OTHER UNITS 


From the study of Kentucky there were 
several leads into other units of study. 


1. The study of mining in Kentucky could 

lead into the study of: 

a. Coal and coal-tar products. 

b. Iron and steel manufacturing. 

c. Petroleum and oil products which 
would lead to: 
1. Invention of gas engines. 
2. Other inventions and inventors. 

d. Mining of metals such as gold, silver, 
lead, tin, copper, and zinc. 

. The study of lumber could take up the 
wider field of: 

a. Lumbering in the United States. 

. From the transportation in Kentucky 
could come the study of: 

a. Development of transportation from 
men and horse to trains and airplanes. 

b. Study of airplanes and airports. 

c. Water transportation, including rivers, 
lakes, and oceans. 

. From the study of rivers, locks, and dams 
in Kentucky could be developed the study 
of: 

a. Water power and electricity. 

. The study of farming could lead into: 

a. Food products. 


Kentucky Council for 
Social Studies 


LEXINGTON, OCTOBER 29-30, 1937. 


- KENTUCKY COUNCIL 


for the social studies will hold its second 7 
annual meeting at the University of Ken- 
tucky, in connection with the annual Edu- 


cational Conference. 


The program in- 


cludes a program devoted to visual aids | 
in the social studies; a teacher's panel on | 
“Problems of social studies teaching”; 


two general sessions; a luncheon meeting, 
and a business session. 
Ellis, University of Missouri and president 
of the National Council for the Social 


Professor Elmer | 


Studies, will be the principal speaker. ‘ 
Professor Ellis was the editor of the 1937 | 
yearbook of the N. C. S. S. which was [ 


entitled “Education Against Propaganda,” 
and will speak upon that subject. 
Preparations are being made to make 
this meeting one of great value and in- 
terest to teachers in the field of the social 
studies. A large attendance is expected 
and members are urged to give the meet- 
ing as much publicity as possible as it 
is our goal to enroll all teachers who are 
interested in professional problems. Re- 
ports by the various committees which 
have been studying some important 
problems will be of much interest to those 
in attendance. The sixth number of the 
Bulletin of the K. C. S. S. will be devoted 
to the complete program. Members will 
be supplied with copies, and others who 
are interested may secure them from the 
secretary or by writing to the president. 
Dues in the K. C. S. S. are 50 cents per 
year, and the luncheon ticket is also 50 
cents. Miss Anna B. Peck, University 
High School, University of Kentucky, is 
chairman of the local committee. 
E. F. Hartrorp, President, 
duPont M. T. H. S., Louisville. 
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The Spirit of the Constitution 


9 T IS IMPORTANT to 
know how the Constitution was made, 
how it was adopted and under what cir- 
cumstances it went into operation. It is 
also important to know from what sources 
our fathers drew when they framed the 
document, how they reached agreement 
on the provisions subject to debate, and 
how they provided for its amendment. 
Now after a century and a half of govern- 
ment since the document was put into op- 
eration it is essential to good citizenship 
to note some of the achievements of our 
country under it. 


Doubtless the most outstanding fact 
in our history is the triumph of unity 
over separatism. The thirteen original 
states, so jealous of one another and so 
full of discord over trade and commerce, 
found union in the new constitution. 
Soon they were quarrelling among them- 
selves over the question of foreign policy. 
There was the threat of disunion. Simi- 
lar troubles appeared from time to time 
but none reached the proportions of 1860 
when civil war tore the nation asunder. 
After four years of civil strife the states 
came together again. Today they stand 
reunited and give to history a successful 
example of federal government. 


Students of political science point out 
that our gift to the world is federal gov- 
ernment. Until the United States of 
America was formed and withstood in- 
ternal decay and external aggression no 
federal state had demonstrated its ability 
to live. It was the genius of our fathers 
that projected our federal state and set it 
on its successful course. Today the gov- 
ernments of Canada, Australia, South 


By HENRY NOBLE SHERWOOD 
President Georgetown College 
Georgetown, Kentucky 


Africa, and other countries formed on 
the American pattern, testify to the wis- 
dom of the creation of our nation. 


Another achievement of our govern- 
ment relates to the unorganized territory 
that belonged to the national domain in 
1789 or which later became a part of the 
republic. Our fathers exploited neither 
the land nor the people. This they could 
have done. Europe followed this prin- 
ciple in dealing with subject people. But 
our fathers organized the national domain 
into political units and admitted them into 
the Union. Virginia, one of the original 
states, has no privilege under the flag and 
no right under the constitution, not en- 
joyed by Oregon. Every new state shared 
with the original thirteen every advan- 
tage of membership in the Federal Union. 
This new policy in government made 
more secure the Federal system and em- 
phasized anew that the government was 
of the people, for the people, and by the 
people. 


Our fathers founded America on the 
eternal principle of equality of oppor- 
tunity. They believed that every individ- 
ual, in the development of his talents, 
should have no barriers put in his way by 
tradition, institution, or law. In laying 
the foundations of America, our fore- 
fathers had in mind to build a civiliza- 
tion in which the democracy of worth, 
noc the aristocracy of birth; in which 
service to man, not allegiance to clan; in 
which the holy trusts of life, not the un- 
holy lusts of life, would be supreme. If 
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principles of this kind were triumphant, 
then everyone in this country could 
fashion on the anvil of opportunity the 
full and abundant life. 


Our fathers knew history. They were 
familiar with the contemporary life of 
their neighbors overseas. Certain practices 
long established in the traditions and life 
of Europe they rejected, root and branch. 
It is for this reason more than any other 
that America is free today from certain 
handicaps to the orderly growth of the 
talents with which its citizens are born. 


There is no law of primogeniture in 
America. The eldest son does not alone 
inherit the estate left by his parents. He 
must share it equally with his brothers 
and sisters. Our fathers were familiar 
with primogeniture. They rejected it. 
They believed it gave to the eldest son 
undue advantage over the other children. 
It was, therefore, not in harmony with 
the principle of equality of opportunity 
and the type of society in which the 
founders of America believed. 


There is no law of entail in this United 
States of ours. An estate can be divided. 
If a farmer wishes to sell a part of his 
farm, no law prevents the sale. The men 
who made the constitutions for the orig- 
inal thirteen states and the men who 
framed the Federal Constitution in 1787 
were familiar with the law of entail. 
They rejected it. It, like primogeniture, 
put a stumbling block in the path of him 
who sought to make the most out of the 
talents God had given him. It was con- 
trary to the principle of equality of oppor- 
tunity and the kind of a civilization for 
which our fathers pledged their lives, 
their fortunes and their sacred honor. 

There are no titles of nobility in 
America. Nor can there be. It is un- 
constitutional to grant a title of nobilitv 
in this country. When our fundamental 
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law was proclaimed, titles of nobility 
were the rule in Europe. Our forefathers 
knew it. But they rejected the practice 
for our country. They were convinced 
that it gave advantages to some and pui 
handicaps on others. It bred inequalities. 
It was opposed to equality of opportunity 
and to what they wanted to be a dis- 
tinctive American civilization. 


There are no ecclesiastical privileges 
in the United States given to one religious 
organization and denied another. Every 
church sustains exactly the same relation- 
ship to our state and to the Federal gov- 
ernment. Our fathers made it so. Thev 
were familiar, either by observation or 
experience or by both, with the system in 
which there was a state church. In such 
a system the state may give protection to 
the creed of the church; it may pay the 
ministry from its funds; it may permit 
no other religious body to function. Our 
fathers rejected such a system. They 
thought it was not fair to other churches. 
In the type of society which they had in 
mind there was freedom of conscience, 
and, under God and the flag, equality of 
opportunity for every ecclesiastical organ- 
ization. 


Separation of state and church does 
not mean separation of state and religion. 
The latter our fathers never did. This 
conclusion is the topic of the latter part of 
this paper. 

So convinced were the founders of 
America of the value of the principle of 
equality of opportunity that they wrote 
it into their first great charter of liberty, 
the Declaration of Independence. ‘“‘All 
men are created equal,” means that in 
America every individual shall share alike 
the blessings of our government and the 
protection of our flag. It means that the 
agencies established by our nation for 
serving our citizens shall be equally open 
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to all. It means that every individua! 
shall have an equal chance with every 
other to develop his talents and enlarge 
his life. It means equality of oppor- 
tunity. It is embedded in our ideals and 
institutional life. It is our heritage. It 
is a distinctive American principle. 

The extension of the franchise and the 
scope of government show step by step, 
how principle of equality of opportunity 
has become a reality. Responsibility for 
the security of the individual, once the 
problem of the family only, has gradually 
gone to the church, lodge, small political 
units, until today it has reached the Fed- 
eral government. At the present time. 
unemployment, relief, health, and many 
other matters, demand the attention of 
federal officers. The difficulty in making 
equality of opportunity a reality is that 
we sometimes fail to recognize inequality 
of talents. Moreover, if the government 
goes so far in providing for its citizens as 
to take from them the desire to provide 
for themselves and for their own, the citi- 
zens are enfeebled and burdens are placed 
on the public. Where to set the bounds 
of the scope of government only exper- 
ience can tell. We salute a people who 
are courageous enough to try to find a 
balance between individual and collective 
responsibility in their effort to make equal- 
ity of opportunity a reality. 

Finally, our fathers set up a new 
nation dedicated to God and built on a 
spiritual foundation. Today in the army 
and navy, and in prisons and reform 
schools, the state maintains, at public ex- 
pense, chaplains. Our law-making bodies, 
both state and national, are opened with 
prayer. If you take an oath in any court 
the last words said are, ‘So help me God.” 
The announcement of the sessions of the 
United States Supreme Court ends with, 
“God save the United States.” Many of 
the coins of our country have on them the 
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words, ‘In God we trust.” A few years 
ago an effort to omit these words from our 
coins aroused such a protest that they 
were reinstated. The first words of the 
Mayflower Compact, the agreement the 
Pilgrims signed when they came over in 
1620, a re: ‘In the name of God, Amen!” 

But the most eloquent testimony of all 
to America’s belief in God comes from a 
Boy Scout. Here it is in the words of Dr. 
William Mather Lewis: 


“It was my privilege two years ago to 
speak on Washington’s Birthday at Mount 
Vernon where each year they go to lay a 
wreath upon the tomb of the First Great 
American. And as we stood there await- 
ing the procession there came a little 
group from an Americanization school, 
representing perhaps a dozen nationali- 
ties. From this group there stepped a 
young man bearing a small wreath. Lay- 
ing it against the grated door, and with 
tears running down his cheeks, he said, 
speaking in broken English, “George 
Washington, you are dead. You cannot 
speak to us but you can speak to God. 
Speak to God, George Washington, and 
ask him to make us good citizens of the 
country which has done so much for us.” 


ol NUMBER Of su- 


perintendents and principals who send in 
their ‘lists of teachers promptly, neatly 
and accurately is increasing every year. 
There are now only a few lists that come 
in disorderly fashion. Alphabetical ar- 
rangement is an indispensable device in 
any office and is too old and too elemen- 
tary a factor to need emphasizing in these 
days when school people are business 
people. There is no better index to a 
business than the manner in which it dis- 
patches its business correspondence. 
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A Challenge to Teachers 


AM fifty-nine years 
old, have been talking most of that time, 
until I married, and have never yet be- 
come an orator. If I live fifty-nine more 
years, I shall still not be an orator. My 
hope is that by talking rather at random 
we may discuss some things that may pro- 
voke some thought on the part of teach- 
ers. 


In a government such as ours, in which 
we have accepted the responsibility of 
educating all the children of all the peo- 
ple, regardless of their station in life, 
problems in teaching are met, such as are 
not found in other countries. In most 
other countries we find a large percent- 
age of illiterates, and nobody cares; in 
ours we wage a continual fight on illiter- 
acy, and are gradually cutting it down. 
The class system in the European nations 
permits only a modicum of education to 
the lower classes, or none at all. This re- 
duces the number of teachers in their 
school systems as compared to ours. 


When I was a boy, we went to school 
if we desired to do so, or our parents 
desired it. The result was that half the 
children in the community went to school 
scarcely at all and others thought nothing 
of being absent from day to day. Now all 
states in the Union have compulsory at- 
tendance laws. The result is that there 
are now enrolled more than 30,000,000 
people in school—23,000,000 in the ele- 
mentary schools—6,000,000 in the high 
schools, and 1,000,000 in the colleges. 
This means that one in every four of our 
population is in a school of some kind. 
Education, then, constitutes the greatest 
single enterprise in these United States. 


By W. T. RoBINSON 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


An Address before the Eastern 
Kentucky Education Association 


Greater expenditure is made in carrying 
it on than in any other line of endeavor, 
and necessarily so. 


SIZE OF UNDERTAKING AND 
OBJECTIVES SOUGHT 


The undertaking is so gigantic, the cost 
so tremendous, that when retrenchment in 


government must come, the schools are | 


attacked first, because the cost is so out- 


standing. One-third of the local tax | 
The poli- [7 
ticians are so well organized that the sup- |7 
porters of the schools, in an unorganized [ 
mass, without leadership, stand by and 


money goes to the schools. 


see millions spent in more or less unneces- 
sary things, and education is throttled. We 
teachers see these things and are a part of 
them, but, like a sheep dumb before her 
shearers, we open not our mouths, excepi 
to each other. We take it on the chin, 
lying down. 


So, in the terrible depression through 
which we have passed we have not been 
able to maintain even the status guo, but 
slipped further and further into a state of 
chaos. Brother Johnson was preaching 
volubly about the status guo. After the 
sermon one of the deacons said, ‘Brother 
Johnson, what does you mean by status 
quo?’ The preacher said, “Status quo, 
my brother, is Latin for dis mess we’s in.” 


MaAss EDUCATION 


In the early days the pupils brought 
whatever books they could get hold of, 
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and the teacher taught them from those 
books. It was largely an individual mat- 
ter. But as pupils began to appear in 
larger and larger numbers, classes began 
to be organized. Mass education ap- 
peared. Subjects multiplied and our 
graded system came into being. Then 
we began to be slaves to the textbook. 
Always we are trying to find something 
better. Hence, the Lancastrian System by 
which one teacher with monitors taught 
often as many as three hundred pupils. 
Always trying to find a way out, we have 
had the Dalton Plan, the Winnetka Plan, 
the project method, the case method, the 
topical method, the problem method; all 
in an effort to bring about the develop- 
ment of the individual. 


We are trying to find the middle of the 
road, it seems, between such mass educa- 
tion and individual instruction. The 
effort is to train children to live and work 
co-operatively together. My prophecy is 
that our current type of recitation will, 
within ten years, be a memory to the most 
progressive school systems. 


PROVISIONS FOR INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES 


In order to get away as far as possible 
from the lock step, mass teaching, we 
have adopted ability grouping, trying in 
this way to put together groups of nearly 
the same mental ability. The idea is to 
plan our subject matter and teaching de- 
vices so as to bring instruction to the level 
of each group. But teachers have gen- 
erally not been able to differentiate be- 
tween the different groups and vary their 
instruction accordingly. And another 
plan to improve instruction is falling to 
pieces. 


Now, what may be classed as good 
teaching or as poor teaching? I shall dis- 


e 
cuss some practices common in our school 
work and may hint at some ideals. 


Poor TEACHING 


Our teachers’ colleges are doing a fine 
piece of work in preparing teachers, but 
by and large it will take a long time in 
this way to supply a corps of superior 
teachers to the whole country. A noted 
trainer of teachers used the slogan, “A 
teacher tends to teach as he is taught, and 
not as he is taught to teach.” 


This has been well illustrated within 
the past few years in the government 
relief teaching, in which many people 
who one time taught or saw someone 
teach and who want to make some in- 
come, hunt up more or less illiterate adults 
and form them into classes. You do not 
have them here in Eastern Kentucky, but 
we have some of them with us in Ten- 
nessee. This is particularly true among 
the colored teachers. (And nearly one- 
fourth of our population is colored.) In 
carrying out this project, we met with 
many funny and peculiar experiences. 
The government authorities had cut off 
Mrs. Vaughn and we put another in her 
place. One of her pupils walked into the 
home of my secretary. She was very 
much peeved at the loss of ‘Miss 
Vaughn” and told my secretary about it in 
substantially these words: ‘““We don’t like 
that new teacher and want Miss Vaughn 
back. That new teacher said, “Why, 
Lawsy mercy, you folks don’t know your 
A, B, C’s. You don’t know nuthin’. I 
don’t see huccum you be so dumb.” Now, 
Miss Vaughn, she says, ‘Now dis’n is A 
and dat’n is B’. Good gawd, I’m not 
goin’ to dat teacher no more.” 


Dr. Bolton, who for at least forty years 
taught mathematics at Athens, Tennessee, 
told me once that he used to be very much 
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engrossed in teaching mathematics. He 
wanted to be known as one of the best 
mathematicians in the country, and to be 
able to turn out good mathematicians 
from his class. He said that in later years, 
however, he had lost sight of his mathe- 
matics and had begun to teach the young 
people who came into his classes. And 
that, my friends, is the big point in teach- 
ing. Know the subject? Of course; but 
far above any school subject is the child 
we are teaching. The emphasis should 
be placed, then, not so much on subject 
matter as upon how we are to put over 
to the child in the best way the subject 
matter which we are trying to teach. 


Do we know the nature of the learning 
process? Do we know human nature? 
Do we know the attitudes of the child 
and the conditions necessary for the teach- 
ing and the learning processes to be effec- 
tive? Do we know how to make these 
processes so interesting and exciting that 
the pupil really enjoys his school work? 
Do we know the children whom we are 
teaching ? 

During this depression children by the 
thousands have had to receive help in 
order to stay in school. To be sure that 
the schools and other charity agencies 
were not being imposed upon, the teach- 
ers and other workers visited homes to 
investigate the real needs. In this way 
they have learned the living conditions of 
their children as they never before knew 
them. Our objectives and teaching will 
be changed as a result. Just one illustra- 
tion: One of our young home economics 
teachers, a master from our State Uni- 
versity, recently went to investigate a girl 
who had made application for N. Y. A. 
aid. After visiting in the home she came 
back and reported that she never saw such 
filth and squalor in her life and that she 
did not see how a girl could live under 


such conditions. This teacher’s attitude 
and her perspective is changed for life. 
She will teach sympathetically rather than 
impersonally. 


SITTERS 


Did you ever go into a schoolroom and 
see a sitting teacher? I have seen them 
sit from morning till night. Recently | 
was in a schoolroom where the teacher 
was sitting behind her desk, talking 
rapidly and volubly to her class. I whis- 
pered to her that if she were not sitting 
the boy in the back row would probably 
not be asleep. Now, I do not want to be 
understood as suggesting that a teacher 
spend the day on his feet. I could no more 
stand through a whole class period than | 
could sit through one. The sitter is a 
slave to the textbook and is lazy. Poor 
preparation for the work of the day is 
usually characteristic of the sitter. This 
sort of teacher too largely is a hearer of 
lessons rather than a director of the in- 
tellectual activities of his pupils. Prob- 
ably few ideas or ambitions are hatched 
by the sitting teacher, either for himself 
or his students. 


PROPER STUDY HABITS 


Several years ago when the subject of 
supervised study was the outstanding 
topic in teachers’ meetings, I left a period 
of graduate study and went into a new 
principalship. The superintendent said 
that the teachers had just spent a year in 
studying Hall-Quest’s Supervised Study 
and recommended that we organize on 
long periods with a part given over to 
directed study with little study expected 
at home. One thing we stressed more 
than anything else was that pupils should 
be taught how to study to the best ad- 
vantage. Our efforts were not going over 
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successfully. Pupils and teachers com- 
plained. Pupils came to me and said 
they did not know how to attack their 
work. I said, “Ask your teachers who are 
supposed to direct your study every day.” 


We can talk glibly about these things, 
but when we get down to brass tacks, it 
is another matter. The teachers knew 
about mathematics or Latin or history. 
They could ask questions in these sub- 
jects and could correct errors in theic 
pupils, but when it came to directing the 
pupils how most effectively to attack theic 
assignments the teachers did not know 
what to say to their students. As Judd 
says, they stood dumb and embarrassed. 
The greatest responsibility of a teacher 
in his teaching is to teach them how to 
do, rather than to check up on what they 
have done. A certain candidate in nis 
public addresses kept haranguing his audi- 
ences about the rights of the people being 
trampled upon. He was the Goliath of 
Gath who was trying to protect their 
rights. One of his friends asked him what 
were those rights. He said, “Damnfi- 
know.” Draw your own conclusions. 


ACCURACY 

In my earlier years I taught Latin and 
believed that I was a good Latin teacher. 
And I think yet that I was. Many a time 
I have thought that I had put over a fine 
piece of teaching, only to be disillusioned 
later when I recalled something I had 
taught them. It was found that some of 
them had never seemed to have heard of 
it; others saw through a glass darkly; 
others remembered. 


Do we drill to secure accuracy ? 


Do we make assignment accurately ? 
Do we teach accurately? Do our children 
hear and assimilate accurately ? 


Years ago it was the law in Tennessee 
that each county superintendent give his 


own teachers’ examinations and issue his 
own certificates. Then a law was passed 
providing for uniform examinations to be 
given by the state superintendent. After 
the first state examination, a large com- 
mittee was called to the capitol to grade 
the papers. They found some most ex- 
traordinary answers. One question in 
physiology was to describe the alimentary 
canal. One bright would-be teacher said, 
“The Spaniards tried it and failed. The 
French then tried it and failed. Now 
Roosevelt has hold of it, and I think he 
will put it through.” 


It is so much easier for the teacher to 
do the work than to get it out of the 
students that the record is that most of 
the development comes to the teacher in 
whom is the greatest activity. There was 
never a truer maxim than ‘“‘we learn to 
do by doing.” The teacher, then, is a 
success largely as she arouses mind activ- 
ity in her pupils. Activity, interest, and 
accurate thinking are so interdependent 
that one cannot be discussed separately 
from the others. Strayer, Frazier, and 
Armentrout in their book on “Principles 
of Teaching,” say, “The activity move- 
ment in general may be said to focus 
attention on the fact that a new and more 
dynamic type of teaching is necessary. 
Regardless of the different interpretations, 
it is a revolt against the mere passive 
learning from books which has character- 
ized so much of our school-work in the 
past. It places less emphasis upon mem- 
orizing and more on thinking, less on 
merely accumulating facts and more on 
understanding facts collected, less learn- 
ing through coercion and more through 
genuine interest.” 


It was my privilege once to hear a drill 
lesson in American history, conducted by 
what was considered a great teacher. I 
never saw such a rapid fire barrage of 
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consisted of dates, events, and so on, all 
requiring merely feats of memory. It was 
exciting, because it was a sort of contest. 
It was like the question and answer sys- 
tem developed under the Lancastrian Sys- 
tem a century before. Had they gained 
power of thought? They had simply 
memorized a mass of material. Which is 
better—to memorize or to learn to think 
straight? 


ILLUSTRATION OF USUAL METHOD 


May I give you an illustration of the 
usual assignment, method of preparation 
on the student’s part, and the method of 
recitation the next day? Take, for in- 
stance, the subject of interest in arithmetic. 


For assignment the teacher talks about 
interest and carefully explains it. She 
solves one or two problems at the board, 
carefully explaining each step as she goes. 


Then she assigns ten to twenty prob- 
lems to be solved for the next day. At 
school during his study period or at home 
the pupil opens his book at the problems 
and with tablet beside him begins work- 
ing on problem number one. With one 
eye on the problem solved by the author 
as a guide and the other on his tablet, 
he begins the solution of his problem. 
When he has finished, he looks up the 
answer in the book and if it is the same 
he is happy; if not, he begins juggling 
his figures, always with his eye on the 
problem solved in the book. If on the 
second attempt he finds his answer wrong, 
he either goes to someone for help or to 
copy the solution or gives up in despair. 
And so on through the problems assigned. 
He may get the correct solution to some 
of them; he may not. 


The next day at recitation time, the 
teacher may call the roll and have each 
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questions rain down upon a class. They. 
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pupil answer the number he had solved 
correctly—a chance for him to do some 
fancy lying. Then problems may be as- 
signed to be done at the board—a te- 
threshing of the same straw. Each prob- 
lem is to be explained by the pupil copy- 
ing it on the board. Why do again the 
same problems? Just what has the pupil 
gained in the objectives to be attained in 
his study of arithmetic? What progress 
has he made in skills and abilities? Has 
he looked through his problems to the 
end to determine just the steps to take in 
the solution? Has he gained in ability 
to think straight? Do the workbooks as 
commonly used give him this training? 


You may be saying in your mind, 
“What recommendations are you offering 
as a solution? What would you do about 
it?” I shall answer this question simply 
with a story. A man, to me one of the 
greatest teachers this country ever pro- 
duced, gives his experience in. teaching 
an arithmetic class in his early years as a 
teacher. He felt that the pupils were 
getting nothing out of it. They seemed 
bored at every recitation. The teacher 
had the experience of defeat. He was 
nervous and often could not sleep, so 
usually before retiring for the night he 
would take a walk to settle his nerves in 
the hope that he could soon fall asleep 
One bright moonlight night he was walk- 
ing down the road, thinking of his 
troubles with the arithmetic class. Sud- 
denly he stopped and said to himself, 
“Mr. So and So, the trouble is not in the 
class, it’s in you.” Then he began to 
study methods and devices, as well as the 
subject matter. The result was that soon 
there was such interest developed that the 
pupils were anxious for the recitation to 
come and it became one of the most ex- 
citing periods of the day. And he became 


a great teacher. 
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The Establishment of 


the First Permanent Chair of 


em PROFESSIONAL 


training of teachers has been of slow 
growth. In our early national life there 
was no such training because there was 
no felt need for it. In a new and sparsely 
settled country agriculture was the princi- 
pal occupation, and very little education 
was needed to carry on the ordinary busi- 
ness of life in the small cities and towns. 
In the New England colonies the schools 
were taught by ministers and divinity stu- 
dents; in the other sections, by itinerant 
teachers who were for the most part in- 
competent. More reliance was placed on 
tradition, experience, and native teach- 
ing ability than on professional qualifi- 
cations. 


The academies which had their incep- 
tion in the middle part of the eighteenth 
century were the first to begin the prepa- 
ration of teachers. One of the aims of 
Franklin’s Academy (1751) was ‘“‘to 
train teachers.” Other academies, as 
Andover and those established in the 
State of New York, likewise made pro- 
visions to train teachers for the common 
schools. As early as 1816 urgent requests 
were made of the Legislature of New 
York that the Lancastrian higher schools 
apply themselves to the task of giving 
training to those who purposed to teach. 
Governor Clinton in 1826 urged the Legis- 
lature to establish a “seminary for the 
education of teachers in the monitorial 
system of instruction.” A law was passed 
by the state in 1827, whereby state aid 
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was given to “promote the education of 
teachers.” The Regents’ Report (1831) 
stated that two academies were offering 
“Principles of Teaching” as a new sub- 
ject in their courses of study. In 1844 the 
state finally established a normal school 
and curtailed the support formerly given 
the academies for teacher-training pur- 
poses. Such deep opposition developed, 
however, that upon the death of David 
Page (1810-1848), the outstanding leader 
of the movement and principal of Albany 
Normal, steps were taken to re-establish 
teacher-training courses in the academies. 
This policy was continued with the ex- 
pansion of the high schools and is still 
in force as the fifth year of high school 
study. 

The training offered in the early acad- 
emies was not very effective, but the 
academy movement was of paramount im- 
portance in calling the attention of the 
public to the need of qualified teachers. 
The beginning of philanthropic, or school, 
societies and the publication of edu- 
cational journals were the principal 
means of bringing before the general 
public the necessity of trained teachers. 
In this the academy was the forerunner of 
the normal school. Whatever pedagogi- 
cal instruction was given to teachers in 
the period between 1751 and 1879 was 
given by the academies and normal 
schools, with the possible exception of 
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a few colleges which offered such train- 
ing sporadically. 

It was early seen by the friends of edu- 
cation that private and public academies 
alone could not meet the demands for 
teachers in the common schools and newly 
established public secondary schools. The 
success attained by teachers who had 
received some professional training was 
so much superior to those who had not 
that school communities demanded the 
services of teachers who had received 
training in “school keeping.” 

As early as 1823 the Reverend Mr. 
Samuel H. Hall opened a private teacher- 
training school for the purpose of giving 
pedagogical instruction to prospective 
teachers. In this early normal school Hall 
gave lectures on the art of teaching, re- 
viewed the subjects taught in the common 
schools and gave practice to his students 
in the local rural schools. His book, 
Lectures in School Keeping, had exten- 
sive sale and great influence in New 
England, in the Middle West, and in 
other sections. In Kentucky 26,000 copies 
were purchased and placed in the hands 
of teachers. Lack of finances and patron- 
age forced Hall to suspend his normal 
school in 1830, when he became con- 
nected with Andover Academy where he 
continued his teacher-training classes. 


In 1827 James G. Carter opened a 
private normal in Lancaster, Massa- 
chusetts. After a few years he appealed 
to the Legislature for aid, under the con- 
viction that it is the duty of the state to 
educate its teachers. Being denied assis- 
tance he became a militant expositor of 
the need of teacher-training facilities and 
upon his election to the Legislature vigor- 
ously championed his ideas. In his ca- 
. pacity as chairman of the committee on 
education he was instrumental in securing 
the creation of the first State Board of 


Education in the United States. With 7 
the aid of Horace Mann and Robert | 
Charles Winthrop he succeeded in having 4 
the first state normal school established in 7 
1839. At a later date similar work in 4 
behalf of normal schools was carried on in 7 
Connecticut and Rhode Island by Henry q 


Barnard. 


Another important private 


of its student body came many noted edu- 


cators of later years. Likewise the Oswego | 
Normal, established by E. A. Sheldon in | 


1861, played a prominent part in the in- 
troduction and popularization of Pestaloz- 
zian ideas and was for several decades 


the outstanding teacher-training institu. | 


tion in this country. 


The normal school developed slowly | 
on account of the competition offered it | 


by the academies. From 1839 to 1860 
there were but a dozen in existence in the 
country, and all were located in New 
England and the Middle West. Saint 
Louis (Missouri), under the leadership 
of its superintendent of schools, W. T. 
Harris, established a city normal school 
in 1857. The academic subjects in these 
early normal schools were mostly of the 
academy and secondary school level. The 
professional instruction consisted mainly 
in a review of the subjects taught in the 
elementary schools, courses in the “Theory 
and Art of Teaching,” and, in some cases, 
practice teaching. Nobody of professional 
knowledge as yet existed—no applied psy- 
chology, no child study, no philosophy of 
education. These normal schools, how- 
ever, had great influence in directing at- 
tention to the introduction of the study of 
education in universities and colleges. 
The department of education in our 
American universities is very largely an 
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normal |} 
school was established at Lebanon, Ohio, 7 
by Alfred Holbrook in 1855. From the [7 
first it enjoyed great popularity, and out | 
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American development despite the fact 
that university instruction in pedagogy 
had its inception in Germany in the eight- 
eenth century. 


In the private colleges little interest 
seemingly existed in the preparation of 
teachers. There is evidence to indicate 
however that some college authorities as 
early as the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century sought to include in their courses 
subjects of a professional nature. These 
courses were possibly a consequence of 
the establishment and the expansion of 
the public schools system and of the gen- 
eral interest of the nation in intellectual 
advancement. 
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In his inaugural address as Chancellor 
of the University of Nashville in 1824, 
Philip Lindsley (1786-1855) stressed the 
need of professional subjects in the uni- 
versity, but he was not able to arouse 
enough interest in the section. The 
faculty of Amherst College, likewise, in 
1826, recommended the creation of a 
department of education in the college, 
but the trustees, showing little or no in- 
terest in the matter, refused to approve 
the plan. The expense incident to a new 
department was no doubt a powerful 
factor in their decision. 


In 1832 the University of New York, 
authorizing a chair of the Philosophy of 
Education, appointed Thomas E. Gallau- 
det as professor; but there is no evidence 
to show that the chair ever functioned. 
Brown University, under the administra- 
tion of President Wayland, in 1851 
created a chair of Didactics, and ap- 
‘pointed Samuel Greene of the Providence 
schools to fill it. After three or four 
years the department was abandoned be- 
cause of lack of support. In 1853 Horace 
Mann established a department of edu- 
cation in Antioch College but perforce 
curtailed its activities at the time of the 
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Civil War. Other institutions—as the 
University of Indiana in 1852, University 
of Wisconsin in 1856, University of Kan- 
sas, 1876—organized training classes on 
a distinctively elementary or normal school 
level. 


It is in the Middle West, however, that 
interest was first generated toward the 
scientific study of education and for higher 
scholastic qualifications for teaching. The 
new states, peopled mostly by immigrants 
from New England, early made provisions 
in their constitutions for educational sys- 
tems. The federal land grants fostered 
the establishment of the common schools, 
and later legislation provided for the tax- 
supported secondary schools. Leaders 
lost no time in making the region so 
educationally conscious that at an early 
date all the new states provided institu- 
tions for the professional training of 
teachers. Michigan and Iowa were the 
first states to establish departments of 
education in the state universities. 


A movement to open a department of 
education at the University of Michigan 
in 1849 resulted in the establishment of 
the normal school at Ypsilanti. Previous 
to this time the constitution of Michigan 
(1837) had made provision for the estab- 
lishment of “branches” of the University 
at different points in the state. Some of 
these branches provided for teacher-train- 
ing of elementary character. Some re- 
fused admission to women; others which 
did admit them, prescribed the courses of 
study. By 1855, when the state withdrew 
its assistance, only a few branches had 
been established; though the majority 
closed their doors, several continued oper- 
ations as secondary schools or small 
colleges. 


In 1855 the University of Iowa created 
a normal department which in 1873 it 
elevated to college level. Under the 
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leadership of Professor Stephen N. Fel- 
lows courses were offered in economy of 
classroom management and related sub- 
jects. His official position was originally 
designated as Professor of Moral Science 
and Didacties, but five years later the title 
was changed to the Chair of Mental and 
Moral Science and Didactics. Professor 
Fellows, however, did not devote his full 
time to the teaching of courses in educa- 
tion. As his classes were generally small 
he taught courses in other departments 
as the need arose. Contemporary with 
this movement to establish chairs of edu- 
cation in American universities, the Col- 
lege of Preceptors of Bloomsburg, Eng- 
land, in 1872 created a chair of education, 
and appointed Joseph Payne to give in- 
struction in the science and art of educa- 
tion. In 1876 S. S. Laurie was appointed 
to a similar position in the University of 
Edinburgh. 


As early as 1869 Superintendent W. H. 
Payne of the Adrian, Michigan, schools 
presented a resolution to the State Teach- 
ers Association asking that it go on record 
as favoring the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Education in the University of 
Michigan. After much discussion this 
resolution failed because the faculty and 
friends of the Normal School opposed it. 
They feared that the establishment of the 
department would seriously affect the in- 
fluence and prerogatives of the Normal. 


Superintendent Payne’s idea that the 
teachers in the secondary and the union 
schools of the state should have higher 
professional and scholastic preparation 
than that given by the Normal School 
was not new. As early as 1852 President 
Tappan had expressed similar views to the 
regents. In 1858 special teachers courses 
in Latin and Greek were introduced in 
the university curriculum. Through the 
influence and interest of Superintedent 
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J. M. Gregory, President Tappan had 
courses in education offered in the uni- 
versity in 1861; and Gregory gave instruc- 









tion in the organization and management | 


of schools, and in educational philosophy. 






Superintendent Gregory gave these courses 7 


for three consecutive years without any 
compensation. 


Dr. James Burill Angell, who became | 


president of the University of Michigan 
in 1871, was highly in favor of adding a 
department of education and proposed to 
the regents “that some instruction in 
pedagogics would be very helpful to our 
senior class. Many are called directly 
from the University to the management of 
large schools, some of them to the super- 
intendency of the schools of a town. Some 
familiar lectures on these subjects would 
be of essential service to them.” The 
regents took no definite action at the 
time but the president continued to bring 
this vital matter before them for four 
consecutive years. Though such a step 
was an innovation, the regents had pre- 
viously given their permission to such 
“New Departures” as the admission of 
women in the university and later the 
accreditation of the high schools by the 
university. There seems to be two or 
three possible reasons why the regents 
took no action on this proposal of the 
president at the time; the belief perhaps 
that the creation of such a department 
would encroach on the domains of the 
Normal School; the finances of the uni- 
versity precluded the establishment of such 
a department; and the teaching profession 
as a whole and the masses in general 
evinced but little concern in the matter. 


In his 1878 Report to the Regents presi- 
dent Angell again stated: “I venture to 
repeat a suggestion I have made in a 
previous report that it would be of essen- 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Counties 


Counties 
Russell 


EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 


Independent Districts 


Ashland Morehead State 
Grayson Teachers 
Pikeville College Faculty 


Independent Districts 


Burnside Moreland 
Crab Orchard Pine Knot 
Ferguson Somerset 
Middleburg 


CENTRAL KENTUCKY EpUCcATION ASSOCIATION— 


Counties 
Bourbon Mercer 
Franklin Nicholas 
Garrard Scott 


Counties 


Breathitt Lee 


D. Y. Dunn 
J. W. Riley 


FAYETTE 
CAMPBELL 








Upper KENTUCKY RIvER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 


VN. €. A. Honor Roll 


Independent Districts 


Berea Harrodsburg 
Carlisle Midway 
Georgetown Versailles 


Independent Districts 


Hazard Jackson 


BUOOMPIBED cnn W. D. Chilton 
LEXINGTON CITY 
BGHODES cst Henry H. Hill 





Kentucky Association of 
Deans of Women 


an KENTUCKY AsSO- 
CIATION of Deans of Women will meet 
in Richmond on November Sth and Gth. 
Dean Emma Y. Case of Eastern State 
Teachers College who is president of the 
Association will be hostess to the con- 
vention. 


Registration will begin at ten o’clock on 
Friday morning. All members are cor- 
dially invited to attend the Assembly pro- 
gram in Brock Auditorium at which a 
widely known speaker will deliver the ad- 
dress. 

The program will open officially with a 
luncheon at Burnam Hall. 


A joint dinner meeting with the local 
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branch of the A. A. U. W., and the Deans 
of Women will be given at 6:30 on Fri- 
day evening. This dinner will be served 
by the Home Economics Club under the 
direction of Miss Ruth Dix. 

The final session of the meeting will 
be in conjunction with a luncheon at the 


Hotel Glyndon on Saturday, November 
6th. 


Officers of the organization are: Miss 
Curraleen C. Smith, Dean of Women, 
Morehead State Teachers College, More- 
head, Kentucky, Vice-President; Miss 
Louise Kornfeld, Dean, Shawnee High 
School, Louisville, Kentucky, Secretary; 
Miss Marguerite Moery, Dean, Highlands 
High School, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky, 
Treasurer; Miss Chloe Gifford, Dean, 
Sayre College, Lexington, Kentucky, pro- 
gram chairman. 
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Report of Audit 


for Year Ended June 30, 1937 










To the Board of Directors, 
Kentucky Education Association. 


August 26, 1937. 


Se soegmenagaeig eapscene Dem r pene: 





GENTLEMEN: 

We have completed the regular annual audit of the books and records of the 
Kentucky Education Association, Louisville, Kentucky, for its fiscal year ended June 
30, 1936, and present herewith a report of our examination. 

We have prepared and submit as a part of this report the following statements: 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1937, net income from operations showed 
an increase of $4,781.43 over the net income in the previous year. This was almost 
entirely due to a reduction in expenses. Total expenses of the year ended June 30, 
1936, were $31,547.77, as against total expenses of $26,930.93 in the year ended 
June 30, 1937, or a reduction of $4,616.84. Total income for the year ended June 
30, 1936, was $31,018.60 against total income for year ended June 30, 1937, of 
$31,183.19, an increase of $164.59. 


SURETY BONDS 


We verified with the agent the surety bond amounting to $5,000.00 covering 
the Secretary-Treasurer. There is no surety bond for Miss Lillian Gebhard. Since 
Miss Gebhard receives and deposits funds of the Association, we suggest that she 
also be bonded. 


BOOKS AND RECORDS 





































. 4 We found the books and records of the Association accurately and neatly kept. 
ee 4 The office continues, as in the past, to function smoothly. 
the CERTIFICATE OF AUDIT 

' The books of the KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION are audited annually. 
wil! |} This audit is a continuation of that policy. 
the We have satisfied ourselves that all income and revenues properly accruing to 
ber || the Association within the year under audit were received by it, that cash received was 

properly accounted for and deposited to the credit of the Association, and that all 

hiss expenditures were properly authorized and made for the benefit of the Association. 
ren, We also satisfied ourselves that proper and accepted accounting principles were ap- 
ae. plied in the recording of income and expenditures so as to arrive at the true financial 
ins condition at the close of the year. 
igh We certify that, in our opinion, the accompanying exhibits and schedules cor- 
ty: rectly reflect the result of the Association’s operations during the fiscal year ended 
wis June 30, 1937, and its financial condition at June 30, 1937. 
ky, Respectfully submitted, 
an, COTTON & ESKEW, 





Cr Certified Public Accountants. 


By Wo. Cotton, C. P. A. 
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KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
BALANCE SHEET, JUNE 30, 1937 


AT JUNE 30, 1937, THE ASSOCIATION OWNED ASSETS AS FOLLOWS: 


Working fund cash in bank, subject to the signature of the Secretary- . 
Treasurer $ 2,000.00 | 
General fund cash in bank 2,475.93 
Office cash fund 5.00 | 
Accounts receivable sand 139.11 
Interest receivable accrued on securities owned 172.92 | 
Bonds and Preferred Stocks owned—at book value 17,536.53 § 
Depreciated value of furniture and equipment 
Deferred charges (Expenses chargeable to fiscal year ending June 30, 

















1,514.32 


Total Assets Kentucky Education Association $24,595.16 


DEDUCT: 
AT JUNE 30, 1937, THE ASSOCIATION Hap LIABILITIES AS FOLLOWS: 


Note payable to the Citizens Union Na- 
tional Bank, Fourth Street Office, due Oc- 
tober 4, 1937, which is secured by 60 shares 
of Louisville Gas and Electric Company, 
Preferred Stock and a $1,000.00 Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company 414% Bond $2,000.00 


Accounts payable 1,014.94 $3,014.94 : 





Balance or Net Worth of the Kentucky 
Education Association at June 30, 1937 $21,580.22 


NeT WoRTH AT JULY 1, 1936 $14,767.68 
Increase in value of securities by reserve for- 
merly set up to provide for decline in 
market value $5,060.28 
Increase by net income for the year ended June 
4,252.26 


Total Additions to Net Worth 9,312.54 
$24,080.22 

Decrease by charging down Title Guaranty 
Trust Company bond to appraised value... 2,500.00 


Net Worth at June 30, 1937 (See Balance 





$21,580.22 
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FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1937 
INCOME— 
Income feom. Membership. Fees.........................-.-.- $25,515.00 
Revenue from Advertising in Kentucky School Journal... 3,218.77 
Income from Annual Convention (Consisting of 

Booth Rental, Program Advertising and Non-mem- 

a IIE cisisinsecesstnieiceisinccelenciidalalieionsiinerinnion 1,226.50 
Donation from Louisville Retail Merchants Association 500.00 
Interest and Dividends on Bonds and Preferred Stocks 

aT i a i ee 722.92 

en eee oe Te. 
Deduct: 
EXPENSES— 

PUBLICATION EXPENSE—KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL: 
GREE RIISREE Rene comes aie a Une maeN res $9,621.34 
ERS SEESE ESAS cede Ne NOPE SO a na 621.10 
Addressograph Plates and Frames ................. 234.60 
a a re cis 299.07 
Coteide Clocitel Woke: .c...20. 222... 197.21 
Miscellaneous Expense ....................-- - witbe 17.00 

Total Publication Expense -.....................-- $10,990.32 

GENERAL EXPENSE— 

ANG SN siiiisoiisnrsieceicennmiinteresece abs $ 903.23 
Telephone and Telegraph ........................... 279.21 
NN gt eS castes ind oe eee 5.00 
ON iin occ ted Reese 150.00 
Depreciation on Furniture and Equipment... 131.27 
Rental of Hall, Cost of Speakers, Printing, and 

Other Expenses of the Annual Convention 3,867.79 
Salary of Secretary-Treasuret................---.-------- 4,249.96 
EE Ee en 1,620.00 
Office Printing and Stationery.......................... 481.90 
ee oe ee 303.59 
Office Supplies and Expense........................-.---- 85.15 
Miscellaneous General Expense...................... 445.80 
Genet OF Srmcbors gk... 521.58 
Bemase Of Poesident.....--.--.. 2. 188.13 
Expense of Secretary-Treasurer....................-.. 982.62 
Expense of Planning Board.......... ...............---- 58.85 
Interpretation and Promotion Expense............ 1,666.53 

Total General Expense.......... con eee $15,940.61 
Grand Total of Expenses......... SARC ee te ean ee cen bee 
Net Income for Year Added to Net Worth — 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 





$31,183.19 


$26,930.93 


$4,252.26 
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| WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
HOME COMING OCTOBER 8 and 9 








The New Classroom Building will be open for inspection 


HOME COMING DANCE OCTOBER 8 AND 9 


FOOTBALL GAME OCTOBER 9th—WESTERN vs TAMPA UNIVERSITY 








New Books 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. 
Our Little Friends of China 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
Caring for the Run-About Child 
Electrical Occupations 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
Our Developing Civilization 
THE MACMILLAN CO. 


Extra-Curricular Activities 
Realities of American Government 





Book Review 


JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING FOR 
ECONOMIC LIVING, By NicHoLs. 

This book provides a rich background of 
economic education such as should precede 
any type of vocational training. Its purpose is 





to lay a firm foundation for economic security 
The book is divided into eleven units: Meaning 
and Benefits of Economic Living, Primary Aids 


in Economic Living, The Bank as an Aid to | 


Economic Living, Prevention of Loss in 
Economic Living, Communication as an Aid 


to Economic Living, Transportation Neces- | 
Plan F 
Necessary to Economic Living, Business Cal- 
The illustrations are excellent, and 
The 
book is good for practical use and it is written 


sary to Economic Living Vocational 


culations. 
supplemented with thought questions. 


in a simple, clear manner. 





Every srace of life : 
calls for teaching. He who is beyond the 


need of it is already dead mentally. A 
trait of the person who achieves much is 
a strong interest in something, oa 
with a disposition to respond to teaching, [ 
from whatever source it may come. 











We want you to examine these new 
books. 

Fill out and mail this Coupon and 
copy of either book, or both, will be 
sent you immediately. 





220-228 So. First Street Louisville, Ky. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY : 
-¢ CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


Practical Books for Psychology Courses 


THE STANDARD PRINTING CO., Incorporated 


ON APPROVAL ORDER 
(Check one or both if desired) 
{ ] Cuff—Educational Psychology—$2.50 
[ ] Cuff—Child Psychology—$2.50 


Please send a copy for examination. If I keep it I will 
use it as an adopted text, or I will remit for it at a 
special price of $2.00. Otherwise, I will return it 
within[ ]30days,[ ]60days,[{ ]90 days. 


Name 





ct Renee Onn Cee ee aT 





Address 
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Establishment of First Permanent 
Chair of Education in an 
American University 


(Continued from page 38) 


tial service to the cause of education in 
the state if a course of pedagogics could 
be given here by some competent man. 
Our new system would easily yield a place 
for such instruction.” 


A few interested school men—notably 
Professors Bellows and Putnam, of the 
Normal; Professors Cocker, Demmon, 
and Olney of the University; and Superin- 
tendents Owen of Lapeer; Payne of 
Adrian; and J. C. Jones of East Saginaw— 
wrote and spoke in favor of a chair of 
education in the university. Payne and 
Jones wrote the regents as individuals 
that at least an opportunity should be 
offered to teachers to receive training in 
the university because the greater number 
of graduates became the principals or 
superintendents of schools. This argu- 
ment was probably the main reason why 
the regents finally consented to authorize 
President Angell to set such a department 
in operation in 1879. 


This decision of the regents to create 
a department of education in the univer- 
sity was the subject of much controversy. 
Many considered it the “fifth wheel” of 
a wagon, and the substitution of method 
for academic attainment; the faculty of 
Harvard University disapproved it. Dr. 
Hanus says: “In those days anybody 
standing for the University study of 
Education stood for a sham.” Some of 
the faculty members of Michigan Univer- 
sity openly derided it. The State Normal 
School considered such a step as an in- 
trusion in its field. General interest was 
displayed throughout the country by edu- 
cators in the establishment of this chair 
of education; some expressing great satis- 








THULE LLL 


This loan plan has 
helped thousands 
of teachers 








PTTL LA LULL Lc 
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@ Not to borrow unless absolutely necessary is cer- 
tainly the best rule for every teacher to follow. But 
most teachers do have to make an occasional loan. 
Where shall one go at such a time for what one needs? 

Many find it embarrassing to ask friends for money. 
Banks, as a rule, do not make personal loans without 
negotiable security as collateral. 

When making loans to teachers Household Finance 
requires no security. Neither do you need ask friends to 
sign with you. You get your loan privately, quickly, 
and without embarrassment. No inquiries are made of 
others. You repay your Household Finance loan in 
monthly installments that take only a small part of 
current income. 

Every year thousands of teachers make use of House- 
hold’s dignified service to get money for emergencies. If 
a loan would improve your position, call at your local 
Household Finance office. Or you may make application 
for your loan by mail. 


Thousands of Schools Use Househoild’s Money 
Management Publications as Texts 
To borrowers and to all others who wish it, Household 
Finance gives practical counsel in money management. 
As part of this program Household has published a 
small library of authoritative booklets on budgeting 
and better buymanship. Thousands of schools and col- 
leges now use these publications as texts. 
The manager of the nearest office will give you com- 
lete information. Or mail the coupon below for free 
Louhiens 


Locally Managed Household Offices in the 3 Cities Listed Below 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 

3rd Fl., Marion E. Taylor Bldg. Phone Jackson 4291 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 

Household Finance Corporation 

3rd Floor, Central Union Bank Bldg. Phone 5161 
CINCINNATI, O. 

Household Finance Corporation 

14th Floor Carew Tower. Phone Main 1585 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION Incorporated 
**Doctor of Family Finances” 
fete ined Re Ree oe 


Household Finance Corporation 

(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘“The Special House- 
hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers."’ I understand 
this request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 











Name 

Address... 

Si). ee ae a... State 
Amount I desire to borrow $............... Amount of Salary $ 











LOAN 
SPECIALISTS 
TO KENTUCKY 
EDUCATORS 


Teachers May Borrow by Mail 
On the Domestic Plan 


No Security No Endorsers 


Your Signature Only Required 


For many years Domestic Finance has 
specialized in loans to educators. Based upon 
the experiences of thousands of loans made 
to teachers throughout Kentucky and adjoin- 
ing states, the officials of our company evolved 
the Domestic Plan of making loans by mail. 
Barriers of distance have been completely 
eliminated. Teachers living in the remotest 
corner of our great state may now enjoy the 
facilities of our teacher clients in schools 
adjacent to our offices. 

The countless requirements and emergencies 
that create needs for additional money from 
time to time in the lives of educators know 
no geographical boundaries. And so to meet 
an urgent need, we put “Seven League Boots” 
on our loans. They come to you now wherever 
the postman blows his whistle. 

Loans in Complete Privacy 

Since all details of the loan transaction are 
negotiated by mail, the utmost privacy pre- 
vails. Intimate financial problems are accorded 
fullest confidential consideration. Friendly 
competent advice to fit individual requirements 
rather than stereotyped generalities is cheer- 
fully given upon request. 

If you have a financial problem—a need for 
additional money—a desire to do something 
that cash will assist you in accomplishing, you 
are cordially invited to visit our nearest office 
or to mail the coupon attached. Complete 
details will be sent you. Write today and 
have the information available for future use. 


DOMESTIC FINANCE 
CORP.. Incorporated 
A KENTUCKY INSTITUTION 


Home managed completely equipped offices in 
these Kentucky cities 


Paducah ™ ® e e 
2nd Floor Citizens Bank Bldg. 


Mayfield e e e 
121 South 7th Street 


Kentucky 
Phone 623 


Kentucky 
Phone 22 


DOMESTIC FINANCE CORP. 
(Mail to either Kentucky office) 


Please mail without obligation complete details 
of Domestic Finance Teacher Loan-by-mail 
Plan. I understand this inquiry will entail no 
obligation to effect a loan. 


Name 





Address 





City State 





Amount I am interested in borrowing .................. 








faction in seeing the study of education 
offered on the university level. 

President Angell appointed Superin- 
tendant William Harold Payne to the 
newly created Chair of the Science and 
Art of Teaching on June 25, 1879, and 
gave him complete charge in mapping out 
the courses which he deemed proper for 
carrying the provisions and aims of the 
department. Professor Payne’s appoint- 
ment was widely acclaimed throughout 
the state and nation; in Dean Whitney's 
words, ‘‘Payne brought to the new chair 
a keen analytic mind, broad vision, well- 
balanced judgment, philosophical tempera- 
ment, and a wealth of varied and success- 
ful practical experience covering every 
phase of public school service from the 
rural school to the very doors of the 
university.” 

Two major obstacles confronted Pro- 
fessor Payne in the organization of his 
work—the jealous anxiety of the Normal 
School and the general skepticism of uni- 
versity men as to the need or even the 
possibility of scientific work in education. 

President Angell was aware of the atti- 
tude of the Normal as in his report to the 
regents he said: “We desire it most 
clearly understood that we have no inten- 
tion of invading the territory of our neigh- 
bors the Normal School.” And to Profes- 
sor Payne he wrote in returning a manu- 
script which Payne had written stating 
his views on the purposes and functions 
of the new department: “Your form of 
circular seemed to me very good. 

I modified a few statements so as not to 
hit our Normal friends.” 

To overcome this obstacle Payne so 
delimited his field as not to encroach on 
that of the Normal School, an act which 
did much to bring about cordial relations 
between the two institutions. 

The second obstacle previously men- 
tioned was one with which Professor 
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Payne had to do battle for a long time, 
for the more influential members of the 
faculty doubted the value of a depart- 
ment of education, and as later events 
were to show, the importance of that 
department was underrated. And though 
Burke Aaron Hinsdale, Professor Payne’s 
successor (1887-1900), states that this 
state of mind soon gave way to general 
appreciation and conviction, this view is 
not altogether borne out by the later 
history of the department. 


Payne’s views on the purposes of this 
department, five in number, were pub- 
lished in a pamphlet in 1879 and there- 
after incorporated in the University Cata- 
log where they remained unchanged for 
half a century. This statement of purpose 
has provided “sane guideposts for admin- 
istration, legislation and reflection.” 


1. To fit the University students for the 
higher positions in the public school 
service. 


. To promote the study of educational 
science. 


. To teach the history of education and 
of educational systems and doctrines. 


. To secure to teaching, the rights, pre- 
rogatives, and advantages of a pro- 
fession. 

. To give a more perfect unity to our 
educational systems by bringing the 
secondary school into closer relations 
with the University. 


As a pioneer professor of education, 
Payne did not believe in offering facilities 
for practice teaching to his students. The 
training school to him was distinctly a 
normal school agency not proper to the 
university study of education. By the 
turn of the century, however, as experi- 
mentation in the field of psychology pro- 
gressed, he came to believe that under 
certain conditions prospective teachers 
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You wouldn't 
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“Blindfolded!” 
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Teachers Face the Future 


Each Year Bad Luck Hits 1 out of 5 


No teacher can afford to be blind to the risks of 
her profession. Statistics show that each year 
one out of every five teachers loses time due to 
sickness, accident or quarantine. These mis- 
fortunes strike at the most unexpected times and 
usually, it seems, when one is least prepared to 
meet them. To assist teachers over these rough 
financial spots, T.C.U. was organized by teachers 
for teachers 38 years ago. By thousands of teachers joining 
this organization, the risk of each is shared by all at a cost so 
low that no teacher can now afford to be without T.C.U. 
protection. If you are not already under the T.C.U. umbrella, 
we invite you to join now. 


You, Too, Will Welcome the 
‘*Check that Cheers”’ 


You will find T.C.U. always prompt, fair, and 
sympathetic in time of need. We believe that 
help given quickly is doubly valuable. For that 
reason all checks in payment of claims to T.C.U. members are 
sped on their way by fastest air mail. This is just one of the 
many services T.C.U. renders, making teachers feel so comfort- 
able under the T.C.U. umbrella. 
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Hospital and operation benefits in addition. $333 to 
$1000 for major accidents. $1000 or more for accidental death. 
Special travel accident benefits. Larger policies, paying larger 
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Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
962 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 
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knowing about your Protective Bene- 
fits. Send me the whole story and book- 
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could benefit from a model or training 
school. 


In the organization of his courses Pro- 
fessor Payne faced difficulties; he had no 
precedents and no foundation upon which 
to build. The science of education was 
new; practically no literature on the sub- 
ject suitable for advanced study existed 
and that which existed dealt with the art 
phase of education. His aim was not to 
build his courses on empiricism nor to 
teach education as an art; it was to treat 
education as an applied science. So re- 
garding it, he hoped to discover funda- 
mental principles which the student could 
use throughout his teaching career. 
“Nothing is more sterile than a mere 
rule or method, nothing more fruitful 
than an underlying principle,” he stated in 
his “Outline of Educational Doctrines.” 
With this in view he considered education 
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in three main phases or parts, the prac- 
tical, and the scientific, and the historical, 
as he realized that the general public 
anticipated practical ends, he offered a 
course dealing with the art phase of the 
subject, but he continually stressed the 
underlying principles and doctrines. His 
first course which he called “Practical” 
embraced school supervision, grading 
courses of study, examinations, school hy- 
giene, school law, and school discipline. 
His second course, ‘Historical, Philosoph- 
ical and Critical” dealt with the history of 
education, the comparison and criticism of 
the systems of different countries, the out- 
lines of educational science, and a critical 
discussion of theories and methods. 
Thirty-two students elected one or the 
other of these courses—a half century 
later 3,500 pursued similar courses in the 
university. 
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Meetings of District Education Associations 


ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT SECRETARY PLACE DATE 


First District Education 

Association Edward Blackburn....Kenneth Patterson Murray Oct. 8-9 
Second District Education 

Association Oct. 22 
Third District Education 

Association 
Fourth District Education 

ARGOCIAHON: <5 cai G. C. Burkhead Elizabethtown...Oct. 15-16 
Fifth District Education 

Association Nov. 5 
Middle Cumberland Educa- 

tion Association 
Upper Cumberland Educa- 

tion Association 
Central Kentucky Education 

ASSOCIATION: a ssccnccciverseceese J. D: Hamilton:...—... R. E. Jaggers 
Northern Kentucky Educa- 

tion Association D. H. Norris.............. J. A. Caywood 
Upper Kentucky River Edu- 

cation Association .......... J. F. Smith 
Eastern Kentucky Education 

Association Ova O. Haney 





Bowling Green.Oct. 15-16 


Educational Conference 
Educational Conference, University of Kentucky Lexington Oct. 29-30 
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H a . 3 r > . 
The Law Stenographer. Baten, Kelley, and inal stg 9 Tests in Second 
1.4 Course Algebra 


Stenographer’s Transcription Reference. Hobson . The above prices are Net F. O. B., Chicage. 
Gregg Typing, Second Edition. SoRelle, Smith, Please order by letters. 


Foster, and Blanchard: 
D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


erian 
Write our nearest office for further information. We are interested in Practice Books. Please 
send samples of those checked above. 
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York City, the Brown is 
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delight to me every time 
I reach Louisville. ©® 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND BACON—Mr. Norman D. Hark- 
ness, Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 


AMERICAN BooK COMPANY—R. F. Grizzell, 
Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 
Miss Mary Swain, 366 West Broadway, 
Danville, Ky. 
H. R. Brown, Ashland, Kentucky. 


GINN & COMPANY—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 
West Second Street, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Ken- 
tucky. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY—Mr. Fred Mutch- 
ler, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—Mr. Thomas 
O. Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 


KEN 


Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, 
Campbellsburg, Kentucky. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Mr. H. L. Smith, P. O. Box No. 1, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


ScoTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY—Mr. W. F. 
Jones, 325 College St., Winchester, 
Kentucky. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CoMPANY—Mr. Lee 
McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 


WorRLD BooK ENCYCLOPEDIA—Mr. S. C. 
Callison, 1006 So. Third Street, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 
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SENIOR SCIENCE 


Bash, Ptacek and Kovats 


This extraordinary new book is a direct and satisfactory answer to the prayer 
of every secondary school where the need has been felt for a non-academic, 
non-vocational, highly informational and practical, and thorouzhly socialized 
course in science for the eleventh or twelfth year, or, in some cases, the 
tenth. 

It will serve as a substitute for the traditional technical courses in physics or 
chemistry. 

It will broaden the intelligence and analytical powers, stimulate the imagination 
along practical lines, and fully develop, through carefully socialized devices 
and materials, the more important units and phases of scientific knowledge 
in their everyday, constantly-needed manifestations. 

It is not an experiment. It has been fully tested for nearly eight years in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, high schools. A workbook is also available. Write us for 
complete information. ‘ 
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